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SELF-RENUNCIATION. 


Tue temptation of man is to be as God, — to seek 
independence, power. Its nature and force are exhibited 
in the Scripture account of the first parents of mankind. 
Knowledge is sought for power, — even the knowledge of 
good and evil. Wealth is sought for power; and this power 
less for disinterested than selfish ends. It was the temp- 
tation presented to the mind of Jesus, the second Adam, 
when, from the top of an exceeding high mountain, he saw 
in prospect and in imagination all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them, and was promised their pos- 
session on condition of swearing fealty to Satan, and adopt- 
ing the agencies of evil in his career; but he repelled the 
tempter with an energy of resistance that discouraged all 
further proposal in that direction and at that time. The 
love of power marks every era in the world’s history, ap- 
pears more or less conspicuous in every generation of men, 
every nation, every community, every human association, 
and, in some form of it, every human life. It has been the 
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source of the revolutions of the world. It built and over- 
threw Nineveh, Babylon, Thebes, Athens, Rome. Incar- 
nate in great warriors, who have yielded to the temptation 
which the Son of Man resisted, it has sought its ends through 
seas of slaughter, and through devastated territories. It is 
convulsing our nation at this moment in the form of the 
Slave Power, which, with the shrewd forecast and activity 
and intimidating air of persistent evil, is grasping after 
more and more of the national domain, and, subservient to 
this, adroitly and successfully obtaining the political power. 
And it is the same love of power, which, seeing the shortest 
way for its attainment in alliance with the Slave interest, 
and having the promise of it through compromise with evil, 
tempts so many Northern politicians to become treacherous 
to freedom. 

It was the love of power which brought the Scribes and 
Pharisees into antagonism with Jesus, and nailed him to 
the Cross, that their power should never through him be 
made to depart out of their hands. In the Jewish hierarchy, 
the impersonated “man of sin,” held in check for a season 
by the imperial power, “it opposed and exalted itself above 
all that is called God, or that is worshipped, and sat in the 
temple of God showing himself to be God,” forbidding 
Apostles to preach in the name of Jesus, stirring up com- 
bined opposition of Jews and Gentiles, doing its utmost for 
the overthrow of that Christianity which it hoped had been 
destroyed with its founder on the cross, but which rose 
again with him to a more vigorous life. Like the “ great 
red dragon” of the Apocalypse, which could not stir with- 
out producing national convulsions, and in its path cast 
down to earth a third part of the stars of heaven, it endeav- 
ored to devour the infant Jesus as soon as he appeared, and, 
on his being caught up into heaven out of its reach, it 
drove the infant Church into wilderness places for refuge and 
security, casting out, in its pursuit after her, a flood of water 
to sweep her from the earth; and, when baffled, turned from 
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persecution in Judea to Rome, that in a Nero it might wage 
war with the rest of the Church’s offspring who kept the 
commandments of God, and who preserved inviolate the 
testimony of Jesus. - 

It has sprung forth, an Antichristian power, out of the 
bosom of the Church itself. It has stood up, in the love of 
pre-eminence, in popes and cardinals, in bishops, ministers, 
and laymen. It has lifted up its voice in councils and assem- 
blies and synods and presbyteries, and wrought both secretly 
and openly in associations and in individual churches, and 
wielded denominations for its purposes, and repeatedly cru- 
cified the Lord afresh and put him to an open shame. 

To this love of power in the world and in the Church, so 
selfish, so blind, so destructive, whenever and whithersoever 
it moves, there is opposed the example of Jesus Christ, 
whose power on earth resided in his renunciation of power, 
whose greatness consisted in his lowly-mindedness. He 
came to promote the same mind in others, to extirpate the 
love of power from the human heart. There is indeed a 
love of power which hardly seems selfish, because it finds 
gratification in the pursuit of great and noble ends. But 
even this is very apt to develop most predominantly the 
element of selfishness, and he who commenced a great 
patriot or distinguished reformer loses his original bright- 
ness and his original power. Cromwell began nobly, and 
he deserved the poet’s eulogy, that 

“ He was great ere fortune made him so; 
And wars, like mists that rise against the sun, 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow.” 
But in him the exercise of power begat the love of power, 
and he added another to the tyrannies of the world. Na- 
poleon’s heart swelled in early youth with genuine aspira- 
tions for the liberty of the French people, but in the end he 
became selfish and grasping. It is hazardous to seek for 
power at all,—to seek even for the power to do good, as 
power, or to love it when possessed. But it is the mind of 
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Christ simply to do good itself, whether we are, or are not, 
in what may seem a situation of power to do good. We 
are not to aim to be each a god, each a chief among men; 
but to be content to be each a man—if indeed we may 
attain to be a man, — nay, content to be a common man, as 
to worldly position. For such Jesus was. If we have ele- 
ments of character which secure position, if we have wealth, 
which ordinarily secures it, or if chance has given it to us, 
we are to renounce the consideration which mere position 
gives. We are not to seek to be ministered to,-but to min- 
ister. In the spirit of Him wkom we call Master, we are to 
be servants one of another, and no work belonging to the 
humble office of a servant, by which we may minister to 
the wants or the comfort of our fellow-men, be it so humble 
as to wash their feet, is to be thought too low for any of us. 
And, if need be, we must lay down our lives, sacrifice what 
men are accustomed to hold dear, receive an ignominy 
with it worse than the pain itself of death, for Jesus’ sake 
and the Gospel’s, for the love of men*and the love of God. 

The spirit of the Master was born in a few whom he 
chose, was breathed into them from his own breast, and 
fostered by his example. In no age since his death has it 
failed to make itself apparent amid the self-seeking of mul- 
titudes. But it does not reach its maturity in a moment. 
If, in the first glow of conversion, we seem to ourselves to 
consecrate all we are and have and hope to be to our Re- 
deemer and Heavenly Father, with no reserve, and all selfish- 
ness seems to have become extirpated, it reappears in subtler 
forms, and we find that to become wholly sanctified, in body, 
soul, and spirit, is the work of a life. Severe discipline is 
often needed to help in our purification. And the severest 
is not seldom that of the attainment of our selfish desires, 
to show how barren a sceptre, for the soul’s true peace, has 
been put into our grasp. 

How great the mistake, as how subtle the forms, of self- 
love! It is the irreversible law of Heaven in all ages past, 
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and will be in all ages to come, and Christ in his teachings 
and life gave it emphatic announcement, that “the last 
shall be first, and the first last.’ ‘* He who humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” We never more certainly lose power 
than when we love it, nor gain it than when we cheerfully 
lose it. We never so effectually prepare the way for our 
abasement as when we exalt ourselves. Never has the 
Church been so thoroughly humbled in all that constitutes 
her true glory, never has she been so shorn of all real excel- 
lence in the eyes of others, as when she has presented the 
aspect of many lords, seeking to possess and exercise power. 
Christ is no longer in her; he ceases to speak and act 
through her; she becomes a fragment, or a collection of frag- 
ments ; the elements of decay are working in her; she be- 
comes like salt that has lost its savor, and is good for noth- 
ing but to be trodden under foot by men. 

Let us, as Christians, recall ourselves continually to the 
mind of Christ, which was apparent in his self-renouncing, 
lowly, but active and b€nevolent life. If the world is ever to 
be abidingly blessed, and human hearts are to be filled with 
happiness all over the earth, it is to be by diffusing the mind of 
Christ, producing a regenerated humanity, forming one great 
family of families where all are brethren. By no power such 
as the world is wont to use, but by the hidden spiritual 
might of the mind of Christ, is the Church to do her work, 
bringing men under the attractive power of love, gathering 
those into her bosom into whose characters shall pass the 
transforming effects of self-renunciation, extirpating evil in 
the world by the growth of the plant of goodness, while she 
reaches forth far and wide, to the utmost bounds of the 
habitable globe, with hands from which shall drop the bless- 
ings which she has so freely received. With what influence 
shall not the Gospel then proceed from human lips! How 
in the purer light of still more Christian lives shall evil be 
rebuked and overthrown! Here is a power legitimately 
possessed and legitimately used, from which shall arise no 
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harm to ourselves or to others. It is a power which will 
come without being sought as power. It will cast a splen- 
dor on the meanest earthly condition. It will write a kingly 
name above the head of every meek sufferer on the Cross, 
every sincere though lowly disciple in every age, and will 
enroll it along with that “ Name which is above every name,” 


upon the eternal “ record on high.” 
N. S F. 





THE TESTIMONY OF THE CHURCH TO THE WRIT- 
TEN WORD. 


Ir has pleased God to give us not only Revelations, but 
a Record of Revelations; not only a living, teaching Church, 
but Scriptures fitly called Holy, the Book of books, because 
they are freighted with words which @re spirit and life unto 
the soul of man. The Bible is one of those common bless- 
ings which, because they are common, are too likely to be 
little accounted of. It becomes, unless we are on our guard, 
merely a thing of course, and the very eulogies which are 
multiplied upon it serve often, for their vagueness and gen- 
erality, to deaden rather than to quicken attention to the 
transcendent worth which they so feebly celebrate. It is 
the opinion of many persons, that, in spite of our modern 
Sunday schools, the Bible is not as much read and studied 
by the young now as formerly. It is believed, that, in the 
eagerness to run over the new books which encounter us 
every day, the old Book of all is often overlooked, conse- 
crated indeed only in the sense of being set apart from com- 
mon use. We cannot regard it, then, as wholly needless, 
even in this Christian land, to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the claims of the Bible. 

It is the favorite method with some to magnify the Scrip- 
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tures by recounting in their behalf the testimony of Jewish 
and Christian antiquity ; and this testimony is of course pre- 
cisely what we need, when we are endeavoring to settle the 
authorship of the various books. But this is not the only 
testimony which is available for the general purpose. We 
ask, too, “What saith the heart of man?” especially, 
“What saith that heart which, since the Saviour’s coming, 
has beat in sympathy with his heart, that fountain of love 
divine at once and human?” And the answer may be gath- 
ered from the experience of Christians in all ages; they may 
speak of what they have tried, of what they do know, of 
what has fed them and guided them and comforted them. 
This is a view of the Christian evidences which has been 
much neglected, partly because the function of the Church 
has been overlooked or underrated in antagonism with the 
usurpations of Romanism. For this reason, we shall avoid in 
this paper a discussion either of the general subject of inspi- 
ration, or of the testimonies of Jewish and Christian antiquity 
to the sacred character of the Old and New Testaments. 
We wish rather to take the general faith of the reader in 
the Bible for granted. We do not care now to go behind 
that estimate which the enlightened and thinking portion 
of the Church, in all denominations, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, Trinitarian and Unitarian, Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
and Congregational, unite in putting upon the sacred Book. 
It is no part of our present purpose to verify the conclusions 
of the ancient Church as to the books which should form 
the sacred collection, and be regarded as the canon or rule 
of faith or practice; we are not inquiring into the authorship 
of Gospel or Prophecy, or attempting to decide whether one 
or another portion ought not to be consigned to the Apoc- 
rypha; we accept in a large way, and without aiming at 
speculative nicety of definition or exactness of detail; we 
wish to press upon the reader’s notice the testimony of the 
Christian consciousness, ancient and modern, Catholic and 
Protestant, to the fact, that out of the heart of the Scrip- 
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tures, Old and New, there comes to our hearts a voice of 
divine instruction and consolation, — the voice of God 
through Lawgiver, Prophets, Apostles, and the very Son 
of God, the very Light of light, to the soul of man. 

This is to us a very significant fact, and well worth press- 
ing. Indeed, we recognize in it an authentic divine testi- 
mony, provided for in the original constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church, as a perpetual society of which Christ is the 
living Head and continual Inspirer, a community whose 
essential faith is one through all the Christian ages. There 
is a Christian consciousness awakened in the beginning by 
Christ, and perpetuated by Christian descent, by the trans- 
mission of church life through all Christian time. It is the 
inspiration of the Lord and Redeemer; the word of God 
made flesh from age to age; it is the fruit of the Holy 
Ghost abiding in the Christian community, and in each 
sincere believer. By virtue of it, the Church is a living, not 
a dead body. By virtue of it, Christ evermore comes anew 
into the world. By virtue of it, his faith unfolds into new 
forms and fresh applications, and outgrows the old cere- 
monies and creeds. By virtue of it, the true Church is an 
inspired and teaching Church in a far higher sense than the 
Romanist maintains when he presses upon us the infallibility 
whether of pope or of council, or of both combined. This 
Christian consciousness, this testimony of Christ in the 
soul of man, supplies a grand practical evidence for the 
divine authority of the Scriptures. We do not mean that 
we have not besides abundant historical evidence, but for 
the multitude of Christians this is not so available, so usa- 
ble, as the response which comes from the heart, or the direct 
vision of the eye which God has opened to discern his own 
signature. If the picture, the work of human hands, the 
embodiment of the artist’s thought, tells its own tale, — does 
not need to have its significance written under it, — must not 
a revelation of God have some unmistakable marks which 
shall testify to its nature and origin? ‘Will it be necessary, 
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save before the dead, to be for ever reciting its history and 
pressing its claims from by-gone records? The words of 
God cannot be so like our poor human words, that we shall 
easily confound the one with the other. The multitude of 
Protestants, more zealous for Protestantism than wise to ad- 
vance the cause of Christianity, have without due qualifi- 
cation set up the Scriptures against the Church, and have 
entirely lost sight of the co-ordinate testimony of the Chris- 
tian consciousness. To be rid of the extravagant assump- 
tions of church authority, they have denied this authority 
altogether. They have thought to magnify the Word com- 
mitted to the parchment and the paper leaf, by disowning 
the great fact witnessed to by this very Word, —that the 
divine seed is sown in human hearts, that Gospel and 
Epistle are written upon the fleshly tablets within, and that 
the consent of the one with the other, the sweet blending 
of the utterances from the inward and the outward shrines, 
constitutes the perf ct, the highest, and the only wholly sat- 
isfactory testimony to the present God. It is good to go 
back with the Protestant to early church history, and read 
the testimony of men, whose opportunities for the formation 
of a sound judgment in the premises were abundant, to the 
genuineness and authenticity of certain sacred writings; but 
it is not good to say with the Protestant, that the Church is 
not a divine instrument as well as the Bible, that men can- 
not be saved unless they are permitted to read the Scrip- 
tures or to hear them read, that the good Providence has 
arranged no other instrumentality for awakening and nour- 
ishing a divine life in the soul, that the kingdom might not 
have been extended, as it was established, by preaching as 
well as by reading, that the Bible is the only divine method, 
as well as one of the divine methods, and that the Holy 
Spirit, ever_present, ever efficient, does not use living Chris- 
tians to make Christians. Let us believe in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and in the Holy Catholic Church, — not Romish, for 
that is not Catholic,— but truly Catholic, truly universal. 
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And when millions and millions of believing men and women, 
who know nothing of what are called the evidences, are 
utterly ignorant of Paley, Lardner, and Norton, tell us this 
Bible is God’s word to us, and the nearer we live to God 
and the more we struggle against the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil, the dearer is it to us and the more divine, — let us 
hail their testimony as the voice of the spirit, and thank 
the sacred Providence that in more than one way he draws 
near to his people; and we shall prize the Bible all the more 
when we are not for ever sent back to sacred history for the 
authentication of its transcendent claims. 

Fewer words, perhaps, would have justified our purpose 
of confining ourselves in an attempt to magnify the Holy 
Scriptures to what may be called popular religious testi- 
mony in their behalf. There is enough of this, even if we 
seek for it only amongst those who speak our own tongue ; 
and when we are told that the Bible has been translated into 
one hundred and fifty-two different languages, we must be 
impressed with the mighty hold which it has taken upon 
the world’s heart. But without giving heed to these other 
tongues, let us turn our thoughts for a moment to our 
English Bible, the vernacular translation of the original 
Hebrew and Greek. 

Nearly two centuries and a half have passed away since, 
in 1611, this version of the Scriptures, prepared under the 
direction and patronage of King James the First, was given 
to England; but as we read it, we are carried back still 
farther by more than two centuries, for we trace in our com- 
paratively modern Bible the plain marks of that strong 
master-hand which first gave the word of God to the Eng- 
lish people in their own speech, then but just emerging into 
vigorous youth. Our King James’s Bible continually re- 
minds the reader of the first translation, completed in 1384 
by the brave Reformer, John Wickliffe, a book which un- 
questionably went far to settle our mother speech. Out 
of the original English Bible, published more than four cen- 
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turies and a half ago,— scattered before that in little por- 
tions, as it was wrought out, and issued throughout the 
hamlets of England, amongst the common people who 
could listen though they could not read, — out of Wickliffe’s 
Bible grew, through subsequent revisions, the sacred book 
that is in the hands of the English reader to day. It was 
translated, indeed, not from the original tongues, but from 
the version used by the Romish Church, and known as the 
Vulgate, the work of Jerome in the fourth century; but it 
substantially represents the original, and proved for multi- 
tudes, to whom the original Scriptures would have been 
sealed books, the very bread and water of life. One hun- 
dred and seventy copies of it, more or less complete, have 
come down to our time; and this, it must be remembered, 
was before the invention of printing, and notwithstanding 
the destruction of a vast number of manuscripts by the 
bonfires. of the Romanists)s How much was undergone 
from that earliest period of the Reformation in England, 
by those who were eager to read the Scriptures and to scatter 
them abroad, and how much labor was bestowed by learned 
scholars to put the Bible within the reach of the unlearned! 
Little do we who take it up as of right realize how dearly 
the right was purchased! William Tyndale, the second 
translator, found, after some weary waiting, not only “ that 
there was no room in my Lord of London’s palace to trans- 
late the New Testament, but also that there was no place 
to do it in all England,” and was obliged to carry on his 
work abroad, and to send his New Testament to his native 
country from the city of Worms, often only to be seized 
and burned, as once at St. Paul’s Cross in London, in 1530. 
His complete translation of the Bible was not published 
until a year after his martyrdom; but then it was brought 
out, through a change of politics, as the first authorized Eng- 
lish Bible, though the version of Coverdale, which attracted 
comparatively little attention, had appeared two years before. 
In 1538, the clergy of England received the following in- 
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junction: “ Ye shall provide, before the ensuing Feast of the 
Nativity, one book of the whole Bible, of the largest vol- 
ume in English, and the same set up in some convenient 
place within the said church that ye have care of, where 
your parishioners may most conveniently resort to the same 
and read it; the charges of which book shall be ratably 
borne between you, the parson, and parishioners afore- 
said.” “Ye shall discourage no man privily or -apertly 
from the reading or the hearing of the said Bible, but shall 
expressly provoke, stir, and exhort every person to read the 
same as that which is the very lively Word of God, that 
every Christian person is bound to embrace, believe, and 
follow if they look to be saved, admonishing them neverthe- 
less to avoid all contention and altercation therein, but to 
use an honest sobriety in their inquisition of the true sense 
of the same, and to refer the explanation of obscure pas- 
sages to men of higher judgment in the Sacred Scriptures.” 
Six large Bibles were chained to reading-desks in St. Paul’s 
for the accommodation of the people, and those who could 
read in a clear voice gathered the multitude about them. 
From this time, with two seasons of reaction, — the first but 
short, during the last three years of Henry the Eighth, the 
second longer, during the reign of Mary,—the authorized 
version of the Bible was put freely into the hands of Eng- 
lishmen ;— the authorized version, we say, because the use 
of the Genevan translation, a favorite with the Puritans, 
was forbidden by Archbishop Laud. Besides Wickliffe, 
Tyndale, and Coverdale, we should name Taverner in 1534, 
Cranmer in 1540, the Genevan translators in 1560, the asso- 
ciated bishops in 1608, and the Romish translators at Douay 
from 1582 to 1610, the year preceding the final issue of our 
present version. 

These few facts have been brought anew to our notice in 
reading an excellent, though somewhat over-Protestant book, 
lately prepared by Mrs. Conant, upon the history of the 
English translation of the Bible, and no one can trace this 
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history without recognizing his debt of gratitude to our 
Protestant ancestors. Wickliffe, Tyndale, and the rest of the 
goodly company, rise before us as we hold the blessed book in 
our hands, and they speak touching and eloquent words of 
the wisdom which they were willing to purchase for others 
at such great cost to themselves: they are witnesses for the 
Divine Word, and their testimony all can understand. 

But here we may be told that this is Protestant testi- 
mony, and that the history of the Church contains many 
records of Bible burnings as well as of Bible distributions. 
Must we not conclude that the Romanist does not honor 
the Bible? We reply, that we must conclude nothing of 
the sort. The Romanist, equally with the Protestant, holds 
the Scriptures to be sacred, the record of the Divine reve- 
lations, and authoritative in matters of faith; but he holds 
further that the Church is empowered and bound to inter- 
pret the Scriptures to the common mind, and must exercise 
caution in placing their contents before the eyes of the un- 
stable, to be wrested by them to their destruction. Recog- 
nizing and realizing the estimation in which the Bible is 
sure to be held, he is all the more desirous that it should 
be understood in what seems to him the right way. Know- 
ing that the word of God is sharper than any two-edged 
sword, he is unwilling that it should come into any but 
steady and skilful hands. Justice has not always been done 
to the conservative party at the time of the Reformation. 
There is no reason to doubt that their best minds seriously 
questioned the wisdom of scattering the whole Bible broad- 
cast amongst men and women who had just been awakened 
to earnest reflection upon religious subjects, and had had 
no experience in the study of written revelations, and the 
comparison of various and seemingly inconsistent texts. 
They feared lest sectarianism, fanaticism, and at last a 
despairing infidelity, would be the issue; they dreaded these 
results all the more, because they knew that every word 
of the Bible would be accounted divine and authoritative. 
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Undoubtedly this timidity increased as the struggle between 
the old and new went on, and the very foundations of society 
seemed to be upheaved, and the most startling radicalisms 
made their confident appeal to Scripture. Their duty for 
the time at least seemed to be rather to raise barriers than to 
pull them down. Not now, they said, not now; wait till this 
excitement shall have subsided. Sir Thomas More, whose 
sincerity it is hard to question, at first favored the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the vernacular, but at last became 
alarmed at the prospect, and, although he admitted the gen- 
eral principle that the Bible is for all, maintained that the 
world was not ready for its application. Then it should 
be considered, that the translations were objected to because 
they were colored by the new theology, and were regarded as 
in some sort controversial tracts, speaking in the name and in 
the words of Scripture ; and what the Protestants call a Bible 
burning, the Romanist would regard as the destruction of a 
false and deceptive version of the Bible. Moreover, as to 
persecutions, they were recognized as suitable penalties by 
both sides, meted out on all hands, inflicted by the Roman- 
ist upon the Anglican, and by the Anglican upon the 
Puritan, and often prompted far more by political than by 
religious considerations. 

Thus much has been said on this meen because it seemed 
so desirable to defend our fellow-Christians of the Romish 
Church against the charge of hating the Bible, which is so 
freely urged against them in some quarters. Still it must 
be admitted that they do not approve of its unrestricted cir- 
culation, and they utterly deny the right of the private 
reason to interpret it ; and their temper is in striking contrast 
with that Protestant spirit which seeks to send the Bible 
everywhere, — to place a copy before all eyes that have skill 
to trace its letters. 

The best experience, then, of the Christian world, Catholic 
and Protestant, commends the Holy Scriptures to us as a 
pearl of great price, and the hinge of the controversy between 
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the old and new Church is here: “ Does he who circulates the 
Scriptures amongst the great multitude violate the precept 
which forbids us to scatter pearls before swine?” What 
is our answer to this question? The Bible may be, and has 
been, abused, like every other good gift of God. It is not 
the only instrument for the world’s redemption. It is not 
the only source of religious knowledge. But it is an instru- 
ment second in importance to no other for the recovery of 
our world from sin and sorrow. In these days of illumi- 
nation, real and fancied, it would be idle, to say the least, to 
attempt to check in any way inquiry into its contents. The 
flood-gates are up, and the wise man will seek to guide the 
tide that cannot be put back. Moreover, in the long run, 
under the blessing of that Providence which gives living 
teachers as well as printed Gospels in times of adversity, 
if not under the blinding light of worldly success, the Bible 
will commend itself as the Book of Religion, the Word of 
God for the people. The more their other books are multi- 
plied, the more will they need this, and it will satisfy their 
hearts as no other book will. As yet it is comparatively 
a new possession, and the misuse of it is very noticeable; but 
as time goes on, the sober sense and Christian intelligence 
of Christendom will prove better interpreters of the word 
than any Council of Trent or Assembly of Westminster. 
The Christian world must soon learn to distinguish between 
a superstitious and a truly reverent regard for the sacred 
Book, between the revelation and the record of the revela- 
tion. The wise Christian heart will understand that the 
New Testament must control and interpret the Old ; that the 
flower is more complete than the bud out of which it was 
unfolded; that Prophets and Evangelists are sent to teach, not 
science, but religion ; that the practices and institutions of 
the patriarchs are not fairly quoted as against the spirit of 
Christ ; that we have had but one Master, and but one per- 
fect Example. Christians will hold it sufficient to concede 
to the Bible what it claims for itself, and will accord the 
honor that is due all the more genially, because they are not 
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embarrassed by efforts to defend the indefensible. Then the 
Old Testament, which has suffered about equally from in- 
judicious friend and bitter foe, will regain the hold which it 
is to be feared it has lost upon many hearts, and the whole 
Bible shall be to the children what it was to the fathers. 

Let it go forth! the whole of it, for the least precious 
portions prepare for and illustrate the most precious, and the 
hand of God with his people is recognized throughout. Let 
it go forth without much care to amend or retranslate ; it is 
substantially correct now, and that plain old English, con- 
secrated by the blood and tears of martyrs, and by the de- 
votions of centuries, has an incalculable value of its own. 
Place the Old Testament stories unparaphrased and undi- 
luted before the eyes of the young, and they will find them 
deeply interesting. Let the majestic Lawgiver, the heroic 
Prophets, the brave and holy Apostles, still educate the peo- 
ple, and witness for and call out that deep earnestness to 
which Christ ministers. From all its pages the Book will 
speak to those who have ears to hear, and will speak the 
right words: is there any voice, human or divine, which 
can do more? Selections from the Bible are well, and it 
would greatly aid its common perusal could it be published 
in separate portions, and without the embarrassing divisions 
into chapter and verse; and yet the whole should go, too, 
without any gloss, sectarian or other, as our excellent Bible 
Society sends it out, to tell its own tale, to be wafted a 
living seed upon the breath of Him who gave it, to meet the 
laborer when he goes home to his cabin at the close of the 
day, to preach from the lonely hill-side where no church-bell 
wakes the echoes, to encounter the traveller in his way-side 
inn, and throw about him the armor of religion in place of 
the defences of home, to float upon lake, river, and ocean 
in the legion of steamships, witnessing everywhere for God, 
who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time 
past to the fathers by the prophets, and in these latter days 
is speaking to us by his own Son. 

R. E, 





WILLIE ZECHER: GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY.* 


Tue Court-House, standing in the solemn night, 
Now mildly shines, and now is wrapped in gloom, 

As through the driving clouds the half-moon’s light 
Beams fitfully, and hints uncertain doom. 


So through a mother’s tears a mother’s eyes 
Gaze fondly on the child she fears to lose ; 
So angels from their seats in Paradise 
With anxious faces bend o’er human woes. 


Justice in silence now her vigil keeps, 
Nor calumny nor wrong her cheek can pale ; 
No trumpet voice now tempts her marble lips 
Nor vibrant air disturbs her even scale. 





* Some of the readers of these pages may remember having seen the fact, out 
of which these verses grew, mentioned in the public papers. An interesting 
young German, a stranger in this country, was lately thrown into prison, in a 
county in the State of New York, on a charge of having murdered a farmer who 
was found dead in his barn. Circumstances which, from his ignorance of our 
language and other causes, he was unable to explain, combined to fasten about 
him a singular and perilous network of suspicion. Indeed, there seemed no 
chance for his life;— when he was found one day, in his cell, by the dis- 
tinguished philanthropist and able counsellor, Gerritt Smith... This quick-sighted 
gentleman was soon convinced of his innocence, and undertook his defence. 
After the most indefatigable pains, in spite of the most complicated difficulties, 
having travelled the whole country-side in his own carriage to gather testimony, 
and having labored literally day and night in gratuitous exertions for the un- 
fortunate fellow’s cause, he at last happily, and providentially as he himself be- 
lieves, struck upon a train of evidence which, after two sharply contested trials, 
in the hands of this skilful advocate, obtained a clear acquittal. The excitement 
of the protracted case, heightened by the sorrowful situation of the tender young 
wife of the accused, wrought upon the sympathies of the neighborhood to a de- 
gree reminding one of the trial of Effie Deans. The whole history of the trans- 
action would discover incidents fraught with a romantic and thrilling attraction. 
The same beneficence that toiled so unweariedly for the poor foreigner’s acquittal, 
afterwards provided for him the means of a livelihood. The author of the poem 
was personally conversant with the events as they occurred. — Ep. 
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WILLIE ZECHER. 


Twelve men, whence glances yonder flickering light, 
Are met to break the seals of life and death; 

While bar-room discords mar the peaceful night, 
And vengeful wagers rise on drunken breath. 


Into the grated cell the moonlight flies, 
And fain would visit where none else will come. 
Is it God’s blessing breathed from out the skies ? 
Or angel guardian sent from heavenly home ? 


It lights the gloom, as with an angel’s smile, — 
Trances the air as with a kiss of peace. 

“ My heart is breaking, — sought in vain for guile, 
Say, heavenly herald! bring’st thou not release ? ” 


Thus the worn prisoner, suppliant, feebly cries, 
And breaks his solitude with trembling prayer. 

The silence, startled with his heavy sighs, 
Re-echoes accents seldom uttered there. 


A heart nigh bursting, long pent up with grief, 
Falls on the bosom of a loving God. 

Its seals are loosed; and there it finds relief, 
As fountains burst spontaneous from the sod. 


“QO God! no home, no friends, ’neath alien skies, — 
*Prisoned myself, and thoughts imprisoned in me, — 

Be Thou my country, home, and guardian wise, — 
Thus doubly dungeoned, may I fly to thee. 


“Since simple truth ’gainst vengeance powerless falls, 
And cunning snares of chance my feet restrain, 

O would some earthquake’s power might shake these walls, 
Some angel-messenger might. loose my chain !” 


As one who, striving long ’twixt hopes and fears, 
The crisis past, sinks helplessly away, 

So Willie yields to long-resisted tears, 
And falls upon his couch to wait the day. 





WILLIE ZECHER. 


Fair Slumber pillows him upon her breast, 
And leads him in a rosy chain of dreams ; 
Through Memory’s halls she takes her silent guest, 
Till now in home and Fatherland he seems. 


“© God! what vision greets my eye ! 
Ts this my native shore ? 
The angry strife I left behind, — 
Was that the Ocean’s roar ? 
Is this the Rhine stream flowing down, 
And home do I regain? 
And see! are those the glittering spires 
Of Frankfort on the Mayne? 


“ Dear Frankfort! where my infant eyes 

First opened to the light, 

And boyhood’s fleeting holiday 
Passed like a vision bright, 

From all my restless wandering 
And years of toil and pain 

My heart more fondly yearns for thee, 
O Frankfort on the Mayne! 


“Thy towers against the evening sky 
In ruddy splendor rise, 

But in my heart they pencilled are 
With more than sunset dyes ; 
And as the varying needle strives 

Its wonted course to gain, 
So turns my heart, where’er I roam, 
To Frankfort on the Mayne. 


“Yonder, where St. Bartholomew 

Lifts up its crucic hands, 

And o’er the busy swarm of life 
In benediction stands, 

My father’s humble cottage rose ; 
And though obscure and plain, 

*T was far the dearest spot to me 
In Frankfort on the Mayne ; — 





WILLIE ZECHER. 


“And where Saint Katherine’s ample dome 

Reflects the rosy sky, 

And points to a celestial home 
With wondrous majesty, 

There Mary’s gentle lot was cast, — 
The hope of many a swain : 

But dearer far than all to me 
Is Frankfort on the Mayne. 


“ Together ‘neath its chimes we sat 

As evening wore away, 

Until its hymeneal bells 
Rung in our marriage day. 

O happy chimes! O magic bells ! 
My tears fall like the rain, 

When I recall those evening hours 
In Frankfort on the Mayne. 


“ Beneath its golden crucifix 

We plighted life for life, 

And at its marble altar I 
Received my wedded wife ; 

And then the old cathedral shook 
With the organ’s swelling strain, 

And oh! the happiest man was I 
In Frankfort on the Mayne! 


“O blessed be this river ! 

And those sacred turrets high ! 

And every star that o’er them bends 
In favoring prophecy ! 

By all my dearest memories, 
And love, that ne’er can wane, 

I ne’er will quit thy blessed gates, 
O Frankfort on the Mayne!” 


Hark ! that ringing ! 
Upward springing, 
Willie lists with quickening breath. 








WILLIE ZECHER. 


Ah! that calling, 
Heart appalling ! — 
Is it Life, — or is it Death ? 


“ Beauteous vision ! 
Dream Elysian ! 
Art thou then for ever fled ? 
Minster towers ! 


Native bowers! 
Are ye but enchantment sped ? 


“No ! — this bolting, 
Harsh, revolting, — 
This is but a dream of night : 
This long waiting 
Within grating — 
Off! away! and quit my sight!” 


Hark! that tolling! 
Echoing, rolling 
Far into the midnight sky. 
Solemn calling, 
Dread, appalling, — 
Summons it to live, or die ? 


* * * * * 


Now cheerily glances the gladdening light, 
And blithe are the voices of morning ; 
And many a heart with expectancy bright 

Is blessing the day that is dawning. 
Yet gladlier rises the morning sun, 
And sweeter the voices of Day, 
And brighter the promise of hope to one 
Who has wasted in prison away : 
For Willie is free, 
And Mary and he 
Are laughing and weeping in joy and glee. 





WILLIE ZECHER. 


Like gay feathered birds in the fleecy sky 
Their frolicsome flight a-winging, 
The sleighs o’er the glistening snow flash by 
With their musical bells a-ringing. 
But merrier far there is one whom I know 
For all that these hours restore him ; 
And whiter than even the glistening snow 
Is the page of his life before him : 
For Willie is free, 
And Mary and he 
Are laughing and weeping in joy and glee! 


With a white-sailed regatta the heavens are speckled, 
Putting forth from the harbor of Dawning, 
For the silver-sparred bark of the Pleiades, wrecked 
In the orient waves of morning ; 
But a richer and costlier argosy bright 
Puts forth on its quest to-day, 
For visions and hopes which in misery’s night 
Have wandered in darkness away. 
For Willie is free 
And Mary and he 
Are laughing and weeping in joy and glee! 


O bright are the tears which are streaming to-day, 
But they are not tears of sorrow; 
For Joy, when his deepest debt he will pay, 
From the fountain of tears must borrow ; 
And each gem of joy that thus sparkles so bright 
With a richer than diamond’s splendor, 
Shall encircle the brow with a crown of light 
Of him who arose in his strength and might 
And became to the weak a defender: 
For Willie is free 
And Mary and he 
Are laughing and weeping in joy and glee ! 
E. 





THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 


THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 


More than thirty years, the whole period of a generation of 
men, had elapsed since the public mind in the hill-country of 
Judea was excited by accounts noised abroad of the visits 
of angels to men, of miracles, and the return of the gift of 
prophecy to devout persons. The priest in the temple had 
come forth dumb from offering the incense of Jewish wor- 
ship, but beckoning unto the people that he had seen a vis- 
ion of an angel in the temple. Six months after, an angel 
visits a retiring virgin in her own home, saying, “ Hail, 
highly favored of the Lord!” And while she was wonder- 
ing what manner of salutation this was, he told her that the 
Holy Ghost should come upon her, and the power of the 
Highest should overshadow her, and she should bear a son 
whom she should call Jesus, the Son of the Highest, whose 
kingdom should have no end. Zacharias, the priest, re- 
mains dumb till the birth of his son, when the spirit of 
prophecy loosens his tongue, and he praises God, saying, 
“ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel! for he hath visited 
and redeemed his people, as he hath spoken by the mouth 
of his holy prophets who have been since the world began. 
And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Highest, 
for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare his 
way.” The birth of another child is announced to the 
quiet shepherds keeping their flocks by night, by an angel. 
And when he had finished telling them, “ Unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ: the: 
Lord,” suddenly a multitude of the heavenly host appeared 
before them with the angel, praising God, saying, “ Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will to 
man!” Pious men and women in Judea, and from a far 
country, pay devout homage to this child as the Saviour of 
men. 

Nothing occurs to excite the public mind further for 
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twelve years; and then this child only asks strange ques- 
tions, above his years, in his visit to the Doctors in the 
temple. 

Of the son of Zacharias nothing is said, but that “the 
child grew and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the deserts 
till the day of his showing unto Israel.” Eighteen years 
more pass away without an additional wonder, — without 
anything to arrest the public attention, or direct it upon 
either of these children. Most of the mature persons who 
had heard and discussed the rumors of angel visits, and 
prophetic gifts, and varied wonders, had died without seeing 
any important results coming from them. Simeon and 
Anna — who were so overjoyed at the sight of a babe 
brought into the temple to be circumcised, that they ex- 
claimed, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace 
according to thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation which thou hast prepared before the face of all, 
people, a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy 
people Israel” — had been gathered to the fathers. 

But what does it mean? Were all those who had seen 
these wonders mistaken? Were those who had waited 
long years in devout study of ancient prophecies, and in 
prayers, mistaken? And had they passed away under a 
false joy, and left false testimonies respecting these children ? 
Had the gift of prophecy itself proved false, and they who 
thought they had seen the Lord’s Anointed been pleased 
with their own imaginations? The rumors were still afloat, 
but the failure, year after year, of any occurrence correspond- 
ing with them, as a confirmation and further development 
of them, must have made the hopes and the faith which 
they had at first excited fade away. Some were doubtless 
wise enough to suppose, that, if these children really were 
the great personages to whom all prophecy had _ pointed, 
they would not enter upon their work till their own maturi- 
ty. Most had lost all their excitement, and doubt prevailed. 
Yet these events were making their marks on the channels 
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of Jewish thinking, and the real preparation that God saw 
was needful was going on. A more cautious and sober ex- 
pectation was constituted by the alternations of hope and 
doubt and reflection and desire and disappointment. Men 
can be taught but slowly, very slowly, that expectations to 
which they have given a particular form are wrong. Every- 
thing which they are likely to take as an encouragement of 
their particular view is to be cautiously proposed to their 
attention, and in such a way as renders it next to impossible 
to pervert it. Besides, in this case there was, and had been 
for years, a great danger of a popular insurrection against 
the Romish authorities, under the notion that the Great 
Deliverer expected by them would bear an earthly sword. 
It is hardly possible for us to understand the greatness of the 
danger in this direction among an intensely bitter and ex- 
citable populace, made proud by their expectations of being 
the ruling nation of the earth. 

Such an insurrection, it is obvious, would be an immense 
hinderance to Christ’s proper work, laying the foundations of 
a kingdom which was to have its seat in the heart. It was 
for reasons of this kind that seeds of thought, rumors to 
reflect upon, were scattered among the people, and left to 
produce their sober effect for a series of years, without any- 
thing further of the same kind, till the time had fully come 
when Christ must appear in his official work. 

But where were these children? Of John it is only said, 
that he “ grew, and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the des- 
erts till the day of his showing unto Israel.” Of Christ it is 
only said, that he went down from Jerusalem from his con- 
versation with the doctors of the temple, and came to Naza- 
reth with his parents, and was subject unto them, and in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
man. 

These children, John and Jesus, were separated from each 
other in early childhood. Jesus remained subject to his 
parents in Nazareth; John grew up in the deserts, the thinly 
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inhabited regions beyond Jordan. They did not probably 
see each other from their early childhood till Christ came, 
undistinguished among the crowds who came from all 
Judea, to the baptism of John. John was doubtless told 
by his parents of the extraordinary circumstances that at- 
tended his birth, and of the divine declaration of the office 
of his life. At first thought, we should have supposed that 
they who were to have such important relations to each 
other in the establishment of true religion in the world, espe- 
cially as they were kindred by natural ties, would have had 
a most intimate acquaintance with each other. But there 
is another reason obvious to reflection why they should be 
entirely separated, and John should be ignorant of Jesus. It 
is this: that there should be no possibility of saying that 
they had mutual understandings to deceive the people, in 
order to gain influence and authority. It was a fact easily 
ascertainable, that John could have had no personal acquaint- 
ance with Jesus, as he himself told the Jews when they 
sent to him to inquire who he was; that is, in what char- 
acter he came. He confessed, “I knew him not, but he 
who sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, 
Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and re- 
maining on him, the same is he which baptizeth with the 
Holy Ghost. And I saw, and bare record that this is the 
Son of God.” When, now, it is clear that John was not 
personally acquainted with Jesus, and that he was intro- 
duced to him by a miraculous sign foretold to John by God, 
it is manifest that it could not be said that there was any 
collusion between them. 

Though John was secluded from human instructors, he 
did not grow up untaught, nor with the great native powers 
of his mind undeveloped. He was doubtless told by his 
parents unto what office he was appointed, even before his 
birth. God, who had so signally appointed him for the 
office, would give him the powers therefor, and watch over 
his moral development. He therefore was guided into soli- 
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tudes, that his nature might grow up under communion 
with God, meditation on his word, and, in the latter period, 
under voluntary effort to prepare for the work which God 
doubtless intimated to him, by his Spirit, was at hand. We 
have the most positive certainty of his greatness from the 
testimony of Christ. “Of those who are born of women, 
there has not been a greater than John the Baptist.” And 
when he came forth to his work, he showed that he was 
filled with a sense of the greatness of God, and with rever- . 
ence for him, with the great ideas and spirit which come 
from communion with God so frequent and long as to be 
really educated by them; that he had no fear of any man, 
no such respect for office or station or reputation among 
others as to prevent him from telling every one of them 
their sins, and warning them to flee from the wrath to come. 
He was evidently so familiar with God and holiness, that 
he readily detected wickedness, their opposite, and spon- 
taneously told them of the revulsion of his soul from it. 
If he saw in the bearing of those who came to be baptized 
of him, a proud opposition of heart to the holy kingdom 
which he came to introduce, and a selfish calculation only, 
in seeking to be enrolled among those who were prepared 
to welcome the new King, he expressed his horror at them 
by the terrible repulse, “ O generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance.” His is one of the many in- 
stances to show that boldness and holy indignation against 
a proud and selfish iniquity increase with the personal holi- 
ness of the heart. 

But now, that God who had been educating this second 
Elijah, this forerunner of Christ, after his own wisdom, 
came to him with a more definite message. Jesus was 
approaching maturity; he must be manifested to Israel in 
methods which will convince all but those who refuse to be 
convinced. The exactness of statement as given by Luke 
is very noticeable, ‘“ Now in the fifteenth year of the reign 
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of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea, 
and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip 
tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of Trachonitis, and Lysa- 
nias the tetrarch of Abilene, Annas and Caiaphas being the 
high-priests, the word of the Lord came unto John, the son 
of Zacharias, in the wilderness. And he came into all the 
region about Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins; as it is written in the book of the 
words of Esaias the prophet, saying, The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 
The preparation which God had wrought in the public 
mind for such preaching, the state of expectation by the 
quiet circulations of the rumors of thirty years, is evident 
by the effects of his preaching. “Then went out to him 
Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the region round about 
Jordan, and were baptized of him, confessing their sins.” 
The questions naturally arise, What is the significance of 
John’s baptism? Why did Christ need a forerunner at all? 
We can answer the last question by the general fact, that 
all such changes so great as that of a new dispensation 
of religion, of pure spirituality, the very nature of which 
requires the chosen affection of the heart for it, with only 
forms enough for its proper manifestation and growth, — 
such a new dispensation, taking the place of one of mul- 
tiplied forms and outward splendor, — with which forms and 
splendor so many hallowed associations were united, — must 
need to be gradually introduced to the attention of men, and 
gradually unfolded to them. The whole habits of thought 
and feeling and outward customs of a people are not so 
easily changed, even though they are expecting a change 
by divine ‘authority. It is easier to produce a general popu- 
lar impression that some change is to take place, than it is 
to induce them to accept intelligently and heartily the par- 
ticular change which would raise them so far above their 
present moral condition. God has therefore but followed 
the general working of the human mind, when he brought 
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about so many precurrent events, and gave Christ a fore- 
runner whose trumpet voice from the wilderness echoed 
through Jerusalem and over all the plains of Judea, and 
aroused men to go out to see who and what he was. 

The particular excitement and excitability of the Jews at 
this time are evident on the face of the narrative. “ There ~ 
went out to him all the land of Judea, and they of Jerusa- 
lem.” See, too, with what eagerness they inquire, “ Who 
art thou?” When he confessed, “I am not the Christ,” 
they press on, “ What then? Art thou Elias? And he 
saith, I am not. Art thou that prophet? And he answered, 
No. Then said they unto him, Who art thou? What sayest 
thou of thyself? He said, I am the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord.” 
And they asked him further, “ Why baptizest thou then, if 
thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet?” 
John’s reply was, that his was a preparatory baptism of 
water for one who should baptize with the Holy Ghost. It 
was surely wise that much of this curious and non-intelli- 
gent excitement should waste itself upon John, while his 
preaching and baptism should work on their minds a soberer 
preparation to meet the presence and preaching of Christ 
himself. This is the reason why John continued his minis- 
try, even after Christ had been made known by the miracle 
at his baptism, and had begun his own work of teaching 
and working miracles. Neither Christ nor John expected 
that Christ would rely on the testimony of John to be re- 
ceived by the people. Christ would make his own evidence, 
by his own preaching and work, to those who were prepared 
to receive him. John only turned public attention to him, 
and introduced him by all the influence of his prophetic 
character, as the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world. We might well stop here to let the celestial 
melody of these words ring on our hearts. “ Behold the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world!” 
These are the words which the herald of Christ uses to 
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introduce him to the world. John keeps on his preaching 
and baptism, pointing all the time to Christ, who, he con- 
stantly declares, is preferred before him; who is to increase 
while he decreases ; who is so much higher than himself that 
he is not worthy to unloose his.shoes. He preached on in 
this turning of attention to Christ till he was arrested by his 
imprisonment, and his work was done. 

If now we return to the question of the Jews, “ Why 
baptizest thou?” or, What is the significance of John’s bap- 
tism? we answer, that the use of water in various forms as 
a religious rite was and is, and ever has been, emblematic of 
purification. What it particularly signifies in any particular 
instance is to be learned by the instructions connected with 
its use. The washings of the priesthood signified the pecu- 
liar sanctity of their office. The use of water after Mosaic 
defilements, before one could be permitted to join the wor- 
shipping assemblies, constantly reminded the Jews that they 
were a people devoted to the Lord, and that inward holiness 
alone became them. The meaning of John’s baptism may 
be learned by the strain of his preaching. Baptism is an 
emblem symbolical of the ideas taught in connection with 
it, and to those who are actually baptized, it signifies their 
acceptance of those ideas as true, and their purpose to con- 
form to them in their lives. We are definitely taught what 
was the special strain of John’s preaching. He taught that 
the kingdom of God was at hand; that the Great Deliverer, 
the Desire of all nations, the Saviour of men, was soon to 
make his appearance, — in the lifetime of those whom he 
addressed. “ I am come to admonish you to prepare for his 
coming. He comes as a king of righteousness. Those who 
are addicted to base corruption cannot be received by him, 
—are not prepared on their part to receive him. All ye 
who desire his coming and to have part in his kingdom, 
turn from wicked practices; reform your lives in what you 
know is wrong, and present yourselves to him when he 
comes, as thdse who are ready to receive the deeper lessons 
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of hearty repentance which he shall give, and to welcome 
into your hearts the essentially purifying power of his spirit. 
It is a kingdom of righteousness ; who can be ready for it 
who is permitting his corrupt desires to have their full, con- 
scious flow? Who can be prepared for it but those who, 
conscious of sin, and restraining its power, breaking off from 
its outward practices, hold themselves ready to receive his 
purifying influences and to follow his holy commands? As 
much as this you can do and must do; this is the least that 
can be called a preparation for the coming of him who will 
sift the people as one winnows the chaff from the wheat. 
He comes with his fan in his hand; and he will gather the 
wheat into his storehouse, but will burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. Ye who are willing to confess your 
need of such a Saviour, your desire for his coming, your 
expectation that he will soon come, your readiness to accept 
him when he is revealed, may express it all by accepting the 
baptism of my hands. I indeed only baptize with water, as 
an emblem of your readiness to receive the baptism of him 
who cometh after me ; he will baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Multitudes accepted the baptism. Among the crowds, 
but unknown of them, unknown before even of John, Jesus 
came to receive baptism. But why should Christ receive 
baptism of John? He had no sin to confess, to break off 
from; no Saviour to expect. Still it had a significance for 
the people, and for John, for himself and for all mankind. 
For the people of that time it showed that he sanctioned 
the tone of John’s preaching, the views he had taught them, 
and that he accepted him as his forerunner. It was also 
an act of condescension to show that he would stand on the 
same ground with his followers. To John personally it was 
the public declaration of his acceptance of his ministry, a 
declaration which must have been peculiarly affecting in the 
state of mind in which he was, with a shrinking humility 
forbidding him to come, saying, “I have need to be bap- 
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_ tized of thee, and comest thou to me?” John’s bearing 
before Jesus is in noticeable contrast with his conduct before 
all others, as individuals or in crowds. This son of the des- 
ert, who bore himself with a lofty elevation above other 
men, was as gentle and obedient as a bashful child, before 
the Saviour, who now for the first time stood in his pres- 
ence. He shows that he felt what he had said in his preach- 
ing: “Iam not worthy to unloose his shoes.” Yet so soon 
as Christ expressed its appropriateness, he hesitated not to 
baptize him. Then straightway there took place the chief 
significance of Christ’s baptism to John. That sublime sig- 
nal was shown foretold to John by God, by which he should 
be certain of the person of Jesus. It was the divine intro- 
duction of Jesus to John and the world. In this view how 
intensely interesting, how inexpressibly sublime, is this scene! 
The sacred Spirit, like a celestial dove, descends from the 
opened heavens, lights, and remains upon Jesus. While the 
unseen Father, whom no man hath seen or can see, utters 
from those opened heavens, “ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” Be assured, my servant John ; 
hear, O Earth! This is my beloved Son! 

To Jesus himself this ordinance had a weight equal to 
any moment of his life. It was the appointed time for his 
Divine anointing for his great office. He had as yet done 
no work as the Saviour of men. While he submits to the 
outward and visible ordinance as an evidence to men of 
who he is, he receives that greater baptism by which his 
own soul reaches the point of perfect ripeness for his office, 
and is filled with the spirit without measure, so that he of 
his own personal activity can go forth baptizing with the Holy 
Ghost. This is the act wherein is given the meaning of his 
name, the Messiah, the Christ, the Anointed of God, — the 
anointed of God, not by human instrumentality, but in his 
own miraculous way. ‘To all that is human in Christ, what 
a point of sacred interest is here! His soul received a 
deeper consciousness of union and sympathy with God than 
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he ever had before, and he went forth capable of exerting the 
powers and dispensing the blessings of his eternal kingdom, 
working miracles and sending his renewing spirit into the 
hearts of men. 

Henceforth he is so filled of Divinity that he could baptize 
with the Holy Ghost. His baptism is the outward investi- 
ture and inward qualifying of the man Christ Jesus by the 
Deity for his official work. Outwardly, his baptism is his 
induction into his office as the Saviour of men and the 
Head of the Church, and his visible and audible introduction 
to the world by the invisible Father. Inwardly, it was the 
endowing him with the power and wisdom needful for his 
office, so that he could personally rule, and dispense his gifts 
of miracles, of grace, of the spirit, and of eternal life, at his 
will. Henceforth before the world, henceforth in himself, he 
is Head over all things to the Church. 

This introduces another permanent significance of this 
baptism to the whole world. The scene of this baptism is 
a sublime evidence of the Deity of Christ, and an affecting 
revelation of the whole Deity;—and all of God that we 
shall ever know in this world. In him surely the Deity 
dwells in such sense that we can have personal communion 
with God in him, to whom the spirit was so given without 
measure that he can by his own personal act baptize with 
the Holy Ghost. This power to baptize with the Holy 
Ghost, John has repeatedly affirmed. He said to those who 
came to him before the baptism of Jesus, “I indeed baptize 
you with water, but one mightier than I cometh, the latchet 
of whose shoes I am unworthy to unloose ; he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost.” He testifies that he saw the 
Holy Spirit fall upon him, and declares afterwards that the 
same baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And he gives addi- 
tional testimony in these words: “He that cometh from 
above is above all. For he whom God hath sent speaketh 
the words of God; for God giveth not the spirit by measure 
unto him.” What can this mean, but that the spirit of God 
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so dwells in the man appointed of God to receive him, that 
what he does are the works of God, — that what he says are 
the words of God? “The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
given all things into his hands. He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life; and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on 
him.” But we have still more affecting proof from the voice 
of the invisible Father, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” We are told by the Scriptures what the 
Son means. “ No man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath re- 
vealed him.” ‘What can this mean but that the Son is God 
revealed, — God seen, —the unseen God manifested to the 
world, the brightness of the Father’s glory, the express image 
of his person, the visible ideal of the invisible God? I have 
said, too, we have an affecting revelation of the whole Deity, 
at this point of time. Here, it may be well said, — here the 
whole Deity is known. We have the threefold aspect under 
which the Divine Being has presented himself to the human 
mind exhibited in one view. God in the secret splendors of 
his nature, unto which no man can approach, the Unseen 
and Unrevealable, utters his voice from the opened heavens, 
and says of him upon whom the Spirit rests, “ This is my 
beloved Son.” Here is God presented to thought, first as 
he dwells beyond the veil of revelation, which is never to be 
lifted ; secondly, the same God presenting himself in the 
most definite ideal of a personal God which we shall ever 
have ; thirdly, the same God as a Spirit to renew and rule 
in the hearts of men. Here we have, first, in the meek, be- 
loved Son, God so clearly manifested in the flesh that we 
may never lose the idea of a definite personal God, and never 
doubt his interest in our nature, in which he has condescended 
to dwell and reveal himself; secondly, in the Spirit, the same 
God as the agent who works in us to do his will; and third- 
ly, the same God telling us that there are depths in his na- 
ture beyond all possible revelation and conception of man. 
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Here we have the Deity saying that the Deity revealed in the 
Son is the same Deity with that which can never be revealed. 
For John, having his eye on this scene, says, “ No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath revealed him.” Here we have 
the One God, in three aspects, for our contemplation and 
affectionate embrace. Here we have the united Three, the 
undivided One, in a blaze of miraculous glory let down from 
the parted heavens. And when our Lord has left it for all 
his disciples to be received into his organized kingdom, by 
baptism into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, can one doubt that he would have us accept 
him in the fulness of his revelations, in all the meaning that 
is contained under these forms of coming to our hearts? 
Can we doubt that he is present to bless, in a peculiar sense, 
in their baptism, those who recognize him as he has made 
himself known ? 

And does not the rite itself assume a dignity we too sei- 
dom give it, and, when received with full and intelligent 
faith, convey blessings which we too seldom think of? If 
the whole Deity is present in those three personal aspects, 
under one or all of which alone he ever comes to the human 
mind, and under one or all of which alone the human mind 
can conceive of him ; if we are reminded of his presence by 
the very words of the rite; if we are baptized in the very 
name, that is, unto the very person, God, as thus presented ; 
if our reception of the ordinance implies the free-will offering 
of ourselves to God, — can we doubt that God dispenses his 
choicest blessings to the heart at such a time, especially to 
those who recognize his presence in the homogeneous and 
united glory of this threefold manifestation? If he is pres- 
ent in all the ways in which he ever comes to the heart, will 
he not also work with peculiar power to quicken the new life 
in our hearts? If so, the ceremony is not a mere ceremony, 
not a mere sober form, in which we profess our faith in 
Christianity and our purpose to live a Christian life, but 
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which may be dispensed with at will, or for which we may 
find a substitute in any decent way of telling the world that 
we own Christ as our Saviour. But it is a rite appointed 
by his own express command, a rite at which he is present 
in his completed manifestation, and with which he works 
his varied work of redeeming the soul from sin, and comfort- 
ing it with his grace; and to go without the rite is to de- 
prive ourselves of the blessing. 












A. M. 
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Ir is a common complaint, if not a settled belief, that the 
artist must seek his subjects abroad ; that our own country 
is deficient in those elements of picturesque beauty which 
excite the imagination and inspire the desire of reproduc- 
tion in ideal representation. It is culture, not nature, which 
the artist must seek in other lands. It is the means, and not 
the subjects, which are wanting to artistic expression in 
America. “It is worth while to go to college,” says Emer- 
son, “only to learn of how little importance it is/to go to 
college.” So is it necessary for the artist and man of taste 
to open his eyes by foreign travel, that he may learn to see 
that which lies near about him at home. A critic in a New 
York paper wonders that “ our artists will still be painting 
over and over again trees and rocks and still water, instead 
of seeking in the new regions of South America, Africa, or 
the South Sea Islands, wild and striking scenes which would 
interest the spectator”! Poor man, who knew not that the 
great Artist in one single year makes a variety of pictures 
out of the meanest bit of sky and rock and trees and still 
water, such as the true lover of nature might paint for ever, 
and never tire of beholding. Give toa painter the genius 
of Claude or Leniers, or the earnest heart of the French 
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Millet, and we will engage to find subjects in our own New 
England which shall afford him full scope for a lifetime. 

Let the landscape painter compare our own country with 
those parts of Europe most visited by the artist. He must 
give up ruined castles, tall-spired cathedrals, and historic 
associations, to begin with. He must learn to overlook 
churches which attempt and outrage every order of archi- 
tecture at once, must shut his eyes on sham windows and 
painted ornament, and the dazzling -lines of whitewashed 
fencing and white houses with green blinds. So much we 
freely admit. But there is a certain charm even in our 
white villages, which look as if they were the tents of a 
wandering tribe, and the tall spire just pointing above the 
hills is often very suggestive of thought and feeling, even 
in spite of the gilded cock on the summit. .Then we turn 
to the woods. Here what a wealth of beauty is ours! Few 
are the forests of Southern and Middle Europe which do not 
show the planter’s hand, plainly discernible after fifty or a 
hundred year’s growth. But here the native forest stands in 
all its wild, irregular beauty. There the poverty of, the peo- 
ple drives them to an economy destructive of much of the 
charm and beauty of the country. Every branch and twig 
which falls is carefully gathered for firewood; the very pine- 
cones are swept up and carried to the cities to be used for 
kindlings ; so that, instead of the wild tangle of our woods, 
it is more like a clean and well-kept lawn. And next, our 
winding roads, climbing the hills with graceful curve, sink- 
ing into a valley shaded by clumps of moist willows, or 
the dark-green maples, or a graceful elm, and everywhere 
fringed at the sides with a border of green, flowering bushes 
and shrubs, or wild rocks overgrown by tangling vines, 
between them and the rude wooden fence or moss-covered 
stone-wall which bounds the fields ;— will any landscape- 
painter exchange these for the strait, paved roads of Fon- 
tainebleau, or for those of Germany, where the land is cul- 
tivated up to the very edge of the road, that it may give the 

VOL. XVII. 22 
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utmost possible amount of food to the hungry population ? 
The forest of Fontainebleau is celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope, and Americans visit it to admire its wild and pic- 
turesque beauty. Beautiful it certainly is, and every one of 
its charms are mapped out and ticketed, so that the most 
indolent and careless passenger cannot fail to observe them ; 
but there is scarcely a township—we are certain not a 
county —in New England which does not contain a greater 
wealth of grand and beautiful scenery than this celebrated 
region. Do you say that our woods are not the hunting- 
grounds of kings? Was King Philip or Samoset a ‘less 
royal or a less picturesque tenant of the woods, than Louis 
the Eleventh or Napoleon the Third ? 

We will not speak of our sunset glories, nor of the won- 
derful gorgeousness of our autumn scenery, of which no 
painter has yet attained the mastery. But a word of the 
animated life of this scene. Do you see those cows stray- 
ing over that wide meadow, lying under the shadow of 
those noble elms, or standing in the brook this hot June 
day, until you are moved to envy by the picture of refreshing 
coolness and quiet which they present? You may see such 
’ a sight in the park at Chatsworth arranged for picturesque 
effect. Will you exchange it for the poetic herds of France 
and Germany? Not a spear of grass must be trodden 
under foot of beast there; so the poor cows are led about 
by the horns to take their prescribed quantity of food, or 
remain in their stalls, where the cut grass is brought to them. 
Wealth and freedom, real wealth and real freedom, are 
the conditions of artistic beauty ; and nature has these yet 
in our midst, if man has not. 

And now that we have shown that our incipient Claudes 
and Cuyps and Paul Potters and Wouvermanns need not 
fold their hands and wait for some rich patron to send them 
to France and Italy, let us see if human nature offers any- 
thing to a painter, — if Hogarth and Leniers, if Coreggio and 
’ Murillo, would have been born in vain on American soil. We 
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are almost ashamed of our “if.” Need we adduce examples 
and proofs? Might we not say, Here are the children of the 
All-bountiful Father, all teeming with life and activity, and 
do you ask if there is anything worthy the admiration and 
imitation of his more gifted sons? Even among the wealthy 
and educated classes, where the artist has least hope of 
finding that freedom and life which are the food of art, 
there is a beauty which demands the skill of Vandyke and 
Reynolds adequately to portray it. There is nothing on 
earth more beautiful than the fair American girl in the first 
blush and bloom of her beauty. It is like the peach-bloom 
and apple-blossom; it belongs to the spring-time of life, 
and, alas! like them it too often fades before the ripening 
days of summer and autumn come. But while it lasts it 
has a purity of tone, an exquisite blending of color, and a 
fine chiselling of forms, which we have never seen equalled 
in nature or surpassed in art. It does not rest on physical 
causes alone. Intellectual culture and moral purity have 
aided to produce it, and it will only be lost when frivolity 
and corruption have spread their bane and prepared the 
downfall of our nation. But this is not the field which the 
student of nature seeks. It is in the middle and lower 
walks of life (so called), where necessity produces variety 
and originality, that he seeks his models. The child and 
the laborer everywhere furnish us with pictures. The loaded 
hay-cart, with the children riding home in full glee on the 
new-mown hay, is just as beautiful here as when painted 
in a Diisseldorf picture. We remember the scene in a small 
country place, so simple in its elements that it seems noth- 
ing in the relation, yet which delighted our eyes yet fresh 
from the sight of the finest works of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. It was sunset, and walking towards the west we 
observed, on the opposite of the street, a friend, whose large, 
liberal nature is matched by his fine physique, standing at the 
gate which led into his farm-yard. At this moment, his 
workmen drove up fresh from the field, with their carts 
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heavily loaded with sacks of potatoes just gathered. ‘The 
cattle stopped, and the men came forward to render an ac- 
count of the day’s work to their employer. With their 
ruddy faces, their rough dresses and varied attitudes, they 
formed an admirable group in contrast with the equally 
simple and natural, but better dressed and more refined, ap- 
pearance of their master; while the carts and oxen, and the 
brown bags, rich in the warm western light, were all in per- 
fect tone and keeping with the scene. Doubtless most of 
those who passed would have described this scene thus: “ I 
see Squire a-taking in his potatoes to-day, about sun- 
down. He’s gota fine crop.” And yet is it not possible 
that something of its beauty went to the heart of every one 
who looked upon it? Who can forget the old well-sweeps, 
or the see-saw on the fence, or the groups of boys gathering 
chestnuts or berries, which he has noted a hundred times ? 
The seashore is always rich in poetic beauty and associa- 
tion ; the groups of fishermen on the beaches, with their 
small fleet of boats and their gay red jackets, the carts 
gathering their loads of sea-weed, the sportsmen with their 
guns, the gathering of salt hay on the marshes, —all afford 
rich studies of color and light and shadow, as well as varied 
expressions of human life. 

Nor need the dweller in cities feel that he is shut out from 
this abundant harvest. There are few more picturesque 
cities than our own Boston. We have, indeed, no public 
buildings, no monuments, no statues worthy an artist’s 
study. We have few “palatial” residences, and no ruins. 
But look from any of the streets west of the Common, and 
in the distance you behold a vista of hills and spires and 
houses; or else the broad and beautiful river, bathed in ‘the 
warm beauty of the sunset, may fill you with delight. Or, 
in other parts of the city, at the end of the street rises the 
tall mast, carrying the mind beyond the narrow boundary 
of the land out to the broad ocean and the lands which lie 
remote. And in all the old portions of the city, the irregular 
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meeting of the streets, the jutting out of old buildings, 
make pictures which only need the eye to see and feel their 
beauty. We know of no street which for beauty of situa- 
tion, with its fine slope towards the west, and the open 
Common on one side, surpasses the aristocratic Beacon 
Street; and there is not a sunshiny day when groups of 
lovely children, worthy of the pencil of Coreggio, may not 
be seen on its walks. 

And yet it is not here that the artist will most delight 
to wander. But down in the poorer streets, where the 
Irish and Germans congregate, he will find ample scope 
for his art. It is not comic subjects alone which he will 
find. Faces will look up to him out of dark alleys which 
will only need the inspiration of genius to become Mag- 
dalens and Madonnas, and children whose innocence and 
beauty are not unworthy to serve as a representation of the 
human aspect of that wonderful Child who was cradled 
among surroundings yet more lowly. A few days since 
we observed two little children on their way to school; 
their dress told the whole story of their simple home life. 
Honest poverty, but thrift and neatness, a mother’s love and 
care, and a natural sense of beauty, were plainly spoken 
there. Neat little blue merino hoods, quilted by the moth- 
er’s busy needle, set off the fresh complexion of their merry 
round faces better than the white satin hats and feathers of 
their wealthier neighbors. The little brown coats, short in 
the waist and straight in the skirts, had been carefully 
saved for many a year, and worn by many a little darling 
before. The warm woollen leggings and mittens had occu- 
pied grandmother’s knitting-needles through the long winter 
evenings, and father’s hard earnings had bought good thick 
shoes ; for shoes must be bought, —no domestic skill can find 
a substitute for them. The little red satchel, holding their 
school-books, completed the equipment; and here, in the 
midst of our matter-of-fact Boston, and our vulgar civiliza- 
tion, were two little beings as quaint and simple and lovely 
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as little Red Riding-Hood, or La Petite Marguerite, queen’s 
daughter though she were. 

A few years ago, an old man walked the streets of our 
city who might have earned a luxurious living in Italy as 
a model for artists. Tall and erect in figure, with a finely 
formed face, and a complexion fresh and ruddy, and an eye 
as bright as a pure life and an enthusiasm verging on in- 
sanity could make it, with a full, flowing beard, which 
would have become the most venerable of the Apostles, — 
clad in white garments, and leaning on his long, crooked 
scythe-snathe, and bearing his straw basket in his hand, — 
he was a picture which Leonardo da Vinci would have 
stopped to sketch, and Wilkie not failed to paint. Was 
all this lost upon the rabble who shouted when Father Lam- 
son was carried out of some Abolition meeting or senate- 
chamber? ‘Would they not have equally jeered at blind 
Belisarius, had he stood begging at their gates? 

One more peculiar and rich source of artistic imitation 
offers itself in our population; and yet to mention it may 
provoke a smile. I mean the peculiarities of the African 
race domesticated among us. For variety and richness of 
color, and for comic expression, this people is so remarkable, 
that we have often wondered that even prejudice itself could 
have prevented our artists from taking advantage of such 
subjects. Mount has given us some admirable comic speci- 
mens; Murillo would have painted them with that exquisite 
mixture of pathos and humor which raises his beggars out 
of the merely comic, and makes them such genial preachers 
of love and humanity. For this is the great moral good 
which the artist does for us. Ruskin asks, “Do Maurillo’s 
beggar-boys lead us to feel more interest in ragged schools ? ” 
Perhaps not, directly, though we see not why they should 
lessen our interest in them ; but they do lead us to see in 
the ragged beggar-boy a nature kindred to our own. They 
lead us to do that without which all philanthropy is vain 
and impertinent,— to love the human being, in whatever 
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state of poverty or comic misery or enjoyment he is. If 
any one can look at the perfect enjoyment of the boy in 
Murillo’s picture of the old woman cleaning her grandson’s 
head, without a warming of the heart towards the happy 
little wretch munching his crust of bread and playing with 
his dog at the same time,— and without thanking the all- 
bountiful God who has not reserved his joys for the rich and 
refined alone, but given them without measure to all, — that 
man may give money to the poor, but he will never give 
them love and sympathy, or really help them to a better and 
happier life. We believe that art could do more to destroy 
the wicked and unchristian prejudice which exists against 
the African race, even in the Free States, than any other 
agent. We do not except religion, for we consider art as 
the handmaid and minister of religion, as much as the 
church or the school. Much has already been done, and 
nobly done, in literature towards this end. Something has 
been done by one of our own most gifted artists, who has 
given admirable illustrations of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, .and 
other stories. We hope that Painting will accept her share 
of the work, and give us the lessons of love and humanity 
embodied in beautiful forms and harmonious colors. 

We have tried to point out some of the sources of pic- 
turesque beauty which lie directly about us in our own 
land. We have done it ii. justice to our own feeling of 
protest against the despairing cry raised by our artists and 
men of taste, “ Who will show us any good?” God has 
nowhere left himself without a witness; and men have but 
to open their eyes to find everywhere food for thought and 
beauty that is an inheritance of which nothing can deprive 


them. 
X. 
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MEMORIAL OF DR. KANE. 


A SERMON BY REV. J. F. W. WARE. 


2 Maccaszss vi. 31 : — ‘And thus this man died, leaving his death for an example of a noble cour- 
age, and a memorial of virtue-not only unto young men, but unto all his nation.” 


Sranpine at the counter of the bookstore some two weeks 
since, I laid my hand upon two beautifully printed and illus- 
trated volumes, with the contents of which I was already 
familiar, which have already found thousands of sympathiz- 
ing readers, — readers who through their sympathies are now, 
alas! turned into mourners. I found, as I tried to speak, 
that the words refused to come, that the sentiment which 
had lain silently in my heart had grown too big to utter, and 
I could only indicate that I wished that book. Death always 
creates and leaves a chastened tone within a heart any way 
reflective. The daily, casual, ever-repeated obituary of the 
newspaper strikes the minor chord, as the glance of the eye, 
at evening, shows, amid the record of busy and successful 
life, who has passed out of these our familiar scenes and 
struggles. The silent funeral checks for a moment the flow 
of our own thought and hope, and a certain sadness, if it 
be only as the shadow upon the noonday, passes over us. 
But when one is taken who has lived well, and nobly filled 
up the measure of his span of life, —the man of many days 
and virtues, or the youth of many hopes and promises, — all 
who have known, or to whom the report of these may come, 
feel personally the loss ; are not merely sympathizers with 
the mourners, but themselves conscious that an influence for 
good is gone. And yet more so is it when one in the mid- 
career of usefulness is called from a work for which he seems 
to have been specially trained, for which he has shown his 
adaptedness, — whose record is bright and pure, whose life a 
morning of promise just deepening into a noon of glory, — 
one who in some larger or some lesser sphere has shown 
himself possessed of those nobler attributes and qualities 
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which not only adorn, but indicate the possibilities of our 

* humanity. Occasionally, too, it chances — why not drop 
this language of the world and use the words of faith ?— 
it is ordered that one who has made science or society or 
the world his debtor, is taken amid the full flush and glow 
of success and honor, and then East and West, North and 
South, as flashes the fact over the wires, thrills in all that 
chord of sympathy which binds in one brotherhood man 
with man. Those unknown to each other, who could not 
be brought in unison upon another subject, are moved and 
swayed by the same sentiment, and there are mourning 
together over his memory those who never looked upon 
each other or upon him. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say that probably the 
sickness and death of no one individual of this generation 
has attracted such universal attention, awakened such ten- 
der, regretful thought, as the sickness and death of Dr. Kane. 
We might have lost presidents and statesmen, and there 
would have been pompous eulogies, and elaborate obsequies, 
but nothing like the heart-tribute that has been paid to this 
young man. Men have asked each other what news of him, 
and speculated as to his failing health; in my own house- 
hold, where his story has been read or listened to with in- 
tense delight, the inquiry of even the youngest after him 
wastas for a member of our home. Only when Downing— 
whom I consider one of the few real benefactors of this 
generation —sunk into the waters of the Hudson, has one 
whom I knew only through his work seemed to me so per- 
sonally a loss. And I think there are many who will say so, 
— those who have read, those who are yet to have the luxury 
of reading, the simple, unselfish tale of words and works, 
which this generation certainly cannot forget. We have had 
our warriors and our statesmen,—men who, departing, have 
left for a season a trail of light behind them, as the falling 
star of the summer evening, —men who have lived for the 
future and for fame; but we have had few who, keeping to 
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the more quiet spheres of duty, have really blessed men by 
their doing or their example, — few who, at departing, have 
left behind them 


“ Footprints on the sands of time, — 
Footprints, that perhaps another, 


Socks, shall take heart again.” 

If you wonder that I should speak of Dr. Kane as a bene- 
factor, let me say, that, though merely worldly men might 
not say the same, we who call ourselves Christians ought 
to feel that he who can leave to his fellows a shining exam- 
ple of patient, humble enduring, who has shown that he can 
master circumstances, triumph over dangers, difficulties, and 
physical infirmities, and carry into all things not merely a 
brave spirit, but a generous Christian heart, is in the best 
sense a benefactor, and God will write his name’where he 
will refuse to record that of many of this world’s so-called 
benefactors. 

A friend who had visited him represents Dr. Kane as al- 
most diminutive in person. He was constitutionally subject 
to attacks of pain which would have made most of us con- 
sider ourselves exempt from hardship or exposure, and would 
have tempted many to play the simply selfish part of the 
invalid. Under all this was a romantic love of adventure, 
and a spirit of daring, which seems to have been saved from 
rashness by consecration to the cause of science or human- 
ity, or professional duty. Recklessness is not a commenda- 
ble or a lofty quality, and were he merely known for a bril- 
liant and almost desperate dash while on service in Mexico» 
or as having been lowered into the fuming jaws of a vol- 
cano, we might class him among the many hundreds who 
have gained a notoriety at the expense of the better part of 
valor. But when you find him, after the fray is over, kneel- 
ing by the side of those whom fell necessity had for the time 
converted into enemies, but who were now to him, in their 
' pain, fellow-beings, giving them all the aid that professional 
skill could bestow, — yet more, when you think of his small 
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figure standing over his fallen foes, and at the peril of his 
life saving them from the plots of his own escort, — when you 
know that his descent into the crater is subservient to that 
science whose devotee he was, — you feel that he is governed 
rather by the higher instincts of humanity, by a desire to 
search into the secrets of nature, than by any mere daring of 
the bravado or adventurer. And certainly that expedition, 
through which his name has become as a household word, 
exhibits him from its inception to its close in a most envia- 
ble light. The wail of a noble woman’s breaking heart had 
crossed the ocean, had roused the sympathy of private be- 
nevolence, had passed into the dull ears of the rulers, and 
already one fruitless search had been made for the long-lost, 
of which he was the surgeon and historian. Writing, then, 
at the close of the long winter night of eighty-six days, he 
says, —as the sunlight once more breaks upon his vision,— 
“ Never till the grave-sod or the ice covers me, may I forego 
this blessing of blessings again” ;— and yet he is scarcely 
home again ere he is at work planning a new expedition, of 
which, in the end, he is made commander. As he left upon 
that search, he said to a female friend that he should return, 
he had a presentiment that he should; but as he left for the 
last time, in search of health, he said to the same friend, 
with something of sadness, —“ There is a cloud this time 
over my heart. I am not to come back again, I fear.” That 
cloud has deepened for us into certainty ; but may we not 
hope for him that it was but the curtain which shut out a 
vision of fairer and brighter realms ? 

Although the thought of this man has taken hold of me 
as I am seldom held by thought of any man, I have no idea 
that he was faultless, and I hesitate lest I should say more 
than I ought. Indiscriminate eulogy is one of the most 
baleful uses to which language can be put, while a care- 
ful culling of the virtues with which any man has adorned 
his pilgrimage excites not only admiration, but stimulates 
to the best endeavor. I want to speak of two or three 
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points which have seemed to me as characteristic, which 
have made him worthy to be spoken of from a Christian 
pulpit, which endear his memory and make his example 
worthy. 

And, first, he seems to have had that inseparable attend- 
ant upon all true greatness, modesty. Willis, who knew 
him, speaks of him as “the man most loved and cherished 
by the intellect of the country. He was exceedingly lovable 
and beloved by all who saw and knew him. His slight 
frame, his delicate and intellectual features, his soft, musical 
voice, his winningly confiding and cordial manners, his ap- 
parently unguarded and impulsive liveliness of eye, — all so 
unproclaiming of the iron will and heroic endurance shown 
in his history, — formed altogether for those who knew what 
was in him, so endearing a modesty of mien! He was be- 
loved, as few great men are.” Dr. Francis of New York, a 
name everywhere honored, says: “ While I deplore his un- 
timely death, I yet rejoice in his rare and beautiful example. 
The point of view in which Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedition 
has mainly struck me is one growing out of my knowledge 
of the man as illustrated by the record of his adventures. 
That record, in the manly directness and unaffected candor 
of its details, presents an example of intelligent fortitude, 
Christian patience, and self-devotion, which acquires remark- 
able interest in contrast with the delicate organization of the 
writer; it is a rare and memorable example of the triumph 
of mind over body ; it breathes a grand lesson of moral cour- 
age, and chronicles an unparalleled instance of benevolent 
enterprise.” He speaks also of his moral excellence, his at- 
tainments, his intrepidity, his disinterestedness, his modesty, 
his singular fortitude and candor. The friend to whom I 
have already referred said that he had heard before he saw 
him that he was arrogant and disagreeable, but that he was 
struck with nothing so much as his modesty, never speaking 
of himself or of any of his adventures except as questioned, 
though it was for this that men thronged to see him and did 
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him honor. As you read his book, it forces itself upon you 
how much self is kept in the background, how little pains 
he is at to attract attention, how above the small tricks of 
vanity he seems to be. If he were not a man of genuine 
modesty, he was the most consummate actor and successful 
imitator of that most difficultly to be counterfeited virtue. 
The charm of the book as the exponent of the man is that 
through no effort of his you are constantly in contact with 
him ; while he narrates the facts, the narration inevitably 
carries you back to him, the soul of it. There are many 
instances in which you feel that you have not been told the 
half; that the thing is underdone; that without violation of 
any propriety he might have said more of himself, so uncon- 
scious does he seem to be that general interest will centre 
about himself in any way. Very rarely does one close a 
personal narrative without feeling that he has seen quite 
enough of the author. In this case, while the very silence 
leads you to know the man better, it leaves you unpleas- 
antly ignorant of incidents and experience of which a less 
modest man might have given too much. 

‘A second noticeable and commendable trait, and in his 
case an essential quality, was his cheerfulness, running into a 
quaint humor which sometimes shows itself under the most 
depressing circumstances. It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the value of this trait in the commander of such an 
expedition. More than in most cases must he be the expe- 
dition, its character and success depending upon him per- 
sonally. I do not detect under all difficulty any faltering 
here, Transcripts from the journal written at the time 
show that, while the sickness of a single additional man 
would have left them without a fire, when he alone was left 
to do the most menial and disgusting service for them all,— 
when the only one well enough to try to cook fainted at 
his task,— he could yet make a pleasant entry like this: 
“ Have been at work for an hour cutting up the manilla 
hawser for fuel. I do not know that I have any remarkable 

VOL. XVII. 23 
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or valuable quality ; but I do know that, however multiform 
may be my virtues, I am a singularly awkward hand in 
chopping up frozen cables.” The ninth chapter of the sec- 
ond volume, containing an account of their daily life during 
the last winter, gives another glimpse of this same heroic 
cheerfulness. "When sickness and hunger and discourage- 
ment were made yet more appalling by the spirit of mutiny 
among a few, and the actual desertion and absence of one, 
and the minds of the men are full of brooding memories and 
melancholy forebodings, — when in the silence of his own 
heart was locked the knowledge of probabilities he could 
share with no other,—with unwearying ingenuity he sought 
to keep up the feeble remnant of spirit, and inspire the hope 
so essential to their existence and their ultimate safety. If 
for one hour he had yielded to the terrors of his position, all 
would have been over and none had lived to tell the tale. 
He knew that the morale, which is said to constitute so 
much of an army’s sufficiency in the presence of an enemy, 
was vital to the existence of his little band. He maintained 
that through what hours of weary watching, travel, solitude, 
and because his soul was greater than his body! he planned 
and achieved a march of eighty-four days, through unnum- 
bered dangers and unparalleled hardships, and brought his 
weary, way-worn charge safely to the frontiers of civilized 
life. , 

I come to that which was the secret support of all this 
responsibility and suffering, without which I believe he and 
they all must have perished; his religious faith. No man, be 
his courage or his endurance what it may, could have done 
his work unaided by faith in a Higher Power. He believed 
in God, and called on him for aid; and God was with him, 
and led him through disease and peril back to those he had 
left and loved. Everywhere in his book, the clear depth of 
his faith is visible. The articles at the moment of sailing 
are such probably as no other crew ever sailed under. They 
are only three: implicit obedience to the commander, no in- 
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toxicating drink, no profane language. From the first, and 
under all circumstances, daily religious services are held, the 
men standing bareheaded, even under the polar cold, for 
their brief worship ; and I have noticed that the daily papers 
have generally copied the singularly felicitous and compre- 
hensive prayer which was daily repeated. As they went, 
full of hope, it was, “ Accept our gratitude and prosper our 
undertaking ” ; but when their mission had failed, and the 
perils of return were before them, it changed to “ Accept 
our gratitude and bring us to our homes,” — words few and 
simple, but how admirably adapted to arrest the attention of 
the most careless utterer, and express his deepest thought, 
and which he says “ comes with one heart.” The last act, 
as they left their battered vessel in the Northern solitude, 
was an act of prayer, while everywhere throughout the 
record are evidences how religiously this young commander 
lived and thought. He says: “I never lost my hope. A 
trust based on experience, as well as on promises, buoyed 
me up at the worst of times. Call it fatalism as you igno- 
tantly may, there is that in the story of every eventful life 
which teaches the inefficiency of human means and the 
present control of a supreme agency; for how often relief 
has come at the moment of extremity, in forms strangely 
unsought, almost at the time unwelcome; see still more 
how the. back has been strengthened to its increasing burden, 
and the heart cheered by some conscious influence of an 
unseen Power.” Again, he thus chronicles the first momen- 
tary return of the sun above the horizon in that second 
winter. It is a Sabbath morning. He says: “ The day of 
rest to those to whom rest can be ; the day of grateful recog- 
nition for all! To-day, blessed be the great Author of light! 
I have once more looked upon the sun. I could not, or 
would not, resist the influence. It was a Sunday act of 
worship; I started off at an even run, and caught him as he 
rolled slowly along the horizon, and befofe he sank. I was 
again the first of my party to rejoice and meditate in sun- 
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shine.” And again, when looking back upon the darkest 
hour, he says: “I look back at it with recollections like 
those of nightmare. Yet I was borne up wonderfully. I 
never doubted for an instant that the same Providence which 
guarded us through the long darkness of winter was still 
watching over us for good, and that it was yet in reserve 
for us, for some, — I dared not hope for all, —to bear back 
the tidings of our rescue to a Christian land. But how, I 
did not see.” Led, sustained, soothed, encouraged by this 
constant sense of a Divine presence and a Divine help, I 
hazard nothing in saying that he was carried through an 
amount and variety of peril and hardship which no unas- 
sisted human power or ingenuity could have borne. I 
believe had Dr. Kane been an infidel, or, as too many of us 
are, only nominally Christian, — had he not had this constant 
sense of the Divine presence, this quick, religious impulse, — 
instead of the slower decline amid the balmy air of the 
tropics which has just taken him to his home, he must have 
perished unknelled amid Arctic frosts; and the men to whom 
with such simplicity and honest pride he alludes as restored 
to society and able to do the labor of able men, with him 
would have shared the silent burial-place of the North, with 
only the eternal ice-peaks to witness and to mourn their 
sepulture. If the record of that expedition attained no other 
end, it were invaluable as attesting the power of a religious 
faith. 

I shrink instinctively at any approach to eulogy. It is not 
the tribute man should pay to man. Sure I am that they 
who are gone would gladly lay a restraining hand upon 
tongue and pen, and say to us, “ Forbear.” I read, when 
they first appeared, these volumes, when there was every 
reason to suppose a brilliant future before their author. I 
read with a keen relish, and felt myself drawn towards 
the writer az one seldom is. It is a high art so to write 
a book that it shall become dear to the reader ; but one must 
have attained the higher art of well-living, if through the 
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book you learn to love him. Since then, and lately, I have 
barely glanced at a few passages here and there, enough to 
find that the first charm is no way diminished, but painfully 
heightened, by reperusal, while around each thought and act 
there seems a sacred halo now, and the voice within whis- 
pers that he who said and did these noble things has passed 
beyond this earth and all it gives and costs, and has entered 
into those realms from which no voyager returns. The same 
things which made the eyes dim, and moved the warm emo- 
tions of the heart, touch now a deeper and a tenderer and 
more holy spot. Before, through all that wondrous his- 
tory, you walked with that brave band; you shared their 
perils, their sufferings, their heroism; when the patter of the 
returning dogs upon the vessel’s deck struck the keen ear of 
the commander, you felt yourself relieved from hunger ; you 
joined the welcome shout that proclaimed the life and safety 
of the lost party; as Petersen raised his rifle, you held your 
breath, for you felt that upon the steadiness of that shaking 
arm hung life or death, and you, too, “ gave way” with them 
as the God-driven bullet pierced the seal and they were 
saved. And then when all was over, and the little “ Faith” 
floated for the last time with her gallant crew, you heard 
over the water the welcome hail, “ Is that Dr. Kane?” and as 
the tears started to your eyes at the cheery “ Yes,’ — that 
one so pregnant word, — you too joined in the hearty greeting 
that sprang from yard-arm to yard-arm of the rescuing ships. 
Now, while one feels all the reality as intensely and vividly 
as before, there is a low and sad undertone to all, — for he 
has gone. 

Upon one of the milder days of the early Arctic autumn 
the little station at Godhavn is witness to an unwonted 
scene. In the distance the look-out man from the hill-top 
has descried a steamer, and soon the stars and stripes are 
visible, and the little band of sufferers know that their de- 
livery is come. The little “ Faith,” sole remnant and relic 
of all their outfit, once more and for the last time moves 


93* 
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through the bay, and the little flag* which had floated so 
near the poles of both hemispheres is opened again to the 
breeze: with her went all the boats of the settlement, —a 
glad procession, honoring the departing guest with the sim- 
ple, unstudied tribute of their good-will. Not eighteen 
months are passed, when the waters of another bay under 
the tropic sun are ruffled by the sad procession of many 
boats of many nations, as they bear the wasted body to 
the ship that shall take it to its native soil. It is a simple, 
hearty, spontaneous tribute to many virtues, singularly coin- 
cident with that other last departure for home. Then, as 
now, his work was finished ; but now, as not then, he is at 
rest from every labor, privation, and pain. Not in the Arctic 
Seas which he had taught to know him, not on the field of 
his victories, not where the ice-god still watches over and 
preserves the relics of his heroism, not in the hour of rescue 
of those he so gallantly sought, has his spirit gone up, but 
under the more genial sky and climate of that land of which 
Willis says, in his own peculiar way, “It is the land to 
journey to, — to die.” It was hardly noon with him, yet he 
had lived long, and many an evening sun shines on a life 
less full. In that feeble body he had done more than most 
able men have done. The weariness of the flesh, and the 
aching of the bones, and the throbbings of the pulse, and the 
discouragements of position which make cowards of many 
and self-excusers of most, seem only to have stimulated him. 





* This was the flag which Jzorton, who was the only man to see the open polar 
ocean, had “fastened to his walking-pole, and left flying for an hour and a half 
from the black cliff over the dark rock-shadowed waters.” This flag had been 
saved from the wreck of the United States sloop-of-war Peacock, when she 
stranded off the Columbia River; it had accompanied Commodore Wilkes in his 
far-Southern discovery of an Antarctic continent, — “a well-cherished little 
relic,” as Dr. Kane says, ‘‘ which had followed me on’ two Polar voyages. It was 
now its strange destiny to float over the highest northern land, not only of Amer- 
ica, but of our globe.” 

t The body was placed in the Spanish government barge, followed by boats 
under the British, Bremen, and American flags. 
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Rather he seems to have conquered by them than in spite of 
them And this, I think, is the lesson of his life and the leg- 
acy he would prefer to leave, not the memory of heroic dar- 
ing, but the example of a resolute soul, setting at naught the 
infirmities which had trammelled it, and doing nobly and 
truly its allotted work. From nation to nation, from state 
to state, from city to city, that wasted body is borne on its 
homeward pilgrimage, and uncounted honors are paid the 
hero of the noblest stamp. It shall rest near those who 
loved it in life ; but out upon the world’s broad fields, over its 
oceans, into its villages and homes shall go on pilgrimage 
his example, saying to the’ young and the more mature, 
All things are possible to him who possesses his soul in faith. 
It was not his to stand where but one human foot* has trod, 
nor was his to be the only ear upon which the eternal 
surges of the mystic ocean of the North should fall; but it 
is his to stand alone, I think, among the public men of the 
day who have gone from us, a healthy and hopeful example 
to the crowding ranks of young men who have no God ; — 
and I trust, with reverence, that, as he stood alone upon the 
mystic shore of that other unknown sea, his ear caught that 
welcome which is the “ Well done!” of God. 





* It deserves mention that this man, William Morton, left the place where he 
was employed, to accompany Dr. Kane on his voyage to Europe, was with him at 
his death, and with seven other of his comrades followed the body to its grave. 
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CHARACTER AND DEATH OF LEONARD DONHAM.* 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Ezex. xviii. 31 : — ‘‘ Cast away from you all your transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed, 
and make you a new heart and a new spirit ; for why will ye die?” 


Ir comes to this, and nothing less. It is the final sum- 
ming up of all prophets and all providences. Life says 
this, and death says it. It is the conclusion of the whole 
matter.. It is the epitome of preaching, the summary of 
expostulation, the ever-repeated precept of the Spirit. There 
was a past that was wrong; it is to be renounced, — cast 
away. The necessary termination of it, if left unchecked and 
unchanged, would be moral dissolution. In order to live, in 
the spiritual and eternal meaning of that term, there must be 
radical work, — a new heart and a new spirit. No accom- 
modation, no- patching, no flag of truce, no hushing up, will 
avail. Nothing can be plainer or more honest. If you would 
live, and not die in the only fatal sense, the vital principle 
must be accepted, and acted out. The conditions were all 
fixed from the beginning. Nothing but decay comes of an 
irreligious habit. Physical death is then only a sign of what 
may be all the time going on within. Goodness enlarges 
itself, and gives new pledges of immortality, every hour. 
The motive presented for casting away transgressions is 
that we may truly live, —in a life which physical death can- 
not touch. 

The question was before you, a week ago, what a man in 
College can do for Christianity, on the presumption that 
many of you would come to it as a personal and urgent 
inquiry. Besides resisting the indiscriminate and supple 





* Mr. Donham was a member of the present Senior Class in Harvard College. 
He died February 25. This sermon was preached in the College Chapel, on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 8. It has been thought that the character was sufficiently 
remarkable to make the account of it serviceable elsewhere.” But, for various 
reasons, the discourse is presented here in the same form in which it was deliy- 


ered. 
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passion for popularity which undermines so much real in- 
dependence and conscientiousness ; besides avoiding all 
sensual indulgences that lie on the high-road of vice, with 
falsehood and profaneness, as corrupters of a sensitive social 
constitution ; besides abstaining honorably from damaging 
or slighting other men’s religious feeling and conviction ; 
and besides reverencing the forms of piety, — it was found 
that the first of all requisites for doing a Christian’s work 
is to be a Christian man. Everything settles into that, 
just as the text says. Start where we will, we have to 
bring up at the same point; for all the purposes and laws of 
God, inwoven in our being, converge to one issue, — indi- 
vidual righteousness. 

To-day the same truth comes before us in a different 
shape. In the orderings of heavenly wisdom, the first day 
of the new term was made a day of funeral services for one 
of our own number, a member of this College. The friends 
who bore his attenuated body to its distant grave have now 
returned ; the current of our living habit flows on as before ; 
but the places that knew him here, know him no more for 
ever. 

The preceding thoughts are but the preface to some 
account of his character and his departure. I do not make 
this reference to him in compliance with any pulpit custom ; 
indeed, the custom referred to is one that I should hesitate to 
recognize ; for where there is no special point of spiritual 
impression in the manner of a man’s taking leave of his 
body, there is nothing in the mere fact of his being dead 
which requires a public allusion to his qualities. Nor do 
I mention Leonard Donham to eulogize him. There was 
nothing in the outward dimensions of his short career, and 
certainly nothing in his own disposition, to call for public 
praise. It is right to thank God, reverently, for every right- 
eous manhood, or for any single trait of excellence, which 
his Spirit sends and nourishes here, to encourage virtue, to 
illustrate principle, or to shame our own shortcomings ; and 
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there is never a fitter time for such gratitude to speak, than 
when the fair vision is passing from our sight, and the clear 
voice of that testimony is dying away among the common 
sounds of life. But flattery cannot be made honorable even 
by the dignity of the grave; and if compliments are ever 
wise, none need«them so little as the really good, nor can 
profit by them so little as the dead. Still less am I moved 
by personal attachments ; for this would not be the place to 
proclaim them, — and I never knew the man I speak of till 
his last slow sickness. 

But this assembly, in the closeness of its moral“interests 
and sympathies, is like a larger family. What concerns a 
part, concerns the whole. In the loss of one member, not 
only every classmate, but each fellow-student, is a loser and 
a mourner. Providence has more than one way of teaching 
us, drawing us, admonishing us. There is no reason why 
we should seek our religious instruction wholly in one lan- 
guage, the language of oral and general discourse, neglect- 
ing that more vivid and graphic speech where God entreats 
us in the lives of his faithful children, or by the wonderful 
signs he gives in scenes of suffering, or by beds of the dying. 
I am sure that in our great need of every help, — our weak- 
ness and temptation and unbelief,— any distinct Christian 
testimony, any well-considered words of faith, any earnest 
religious confession, spoken by a brother student, when near 
the silence of eternity, it is right to repeat, to ponder, to 
rejoice in. 

My object now is just this: to report to you, his compan- 
ions, a part of what he said clearly and with a full convic- 
tion, — what I have good reason to think he would have 
said to any of his friends in person, had any occasion per- 
mitted. 

But I must first guard against any misapprehension on 
the part of those who did not know him at all, by observ- 
ing that perhaps the most conspicuous of his constitutional 
and habitual traits was a certain retiring simplicity. By 
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those who had any knowledge of him, this is not likely to 
be questioned. And, in fact, it is the explanation they would 
all give, why he had so few acquaintances, even in his own 
Class, and intimates hardly any. The strength of his relig- 
ious convictions is attested by nothing more decidedly than 
this, that they overcame this natural reserve, and made him 
communicative even to strangers that approached his bed- 
side. He made no parafle of his belief, or his hopes. They 
took possession of him, and, becoming the very wisdom and 
power of God within him, compelled him to speak. 

So far as I am informed, he. was never inclined to 
irreverence, much less to immorality. Up to the time of 
his serious illness, nearly a year ago, he had been a hard 
student, quiet, shy, irreproachable in his manners, giving 
no offence, amiable in his dispositions, with no definite 
religious purpose. Entering College in an uncommonly 
juvenile state of the mind, with few advantages, his duties, 
doubtless, burdened his body; but, conscious of the sacri- 
fices made for him, and stimulated by his own aspirations, 
he was constantly gaining in scholarship, and had the uni- 
form respect, I believe, of his teachers and associates. 
The fatal and painful disorder which had been slowly devel- 
oping itself in his system. for some months before, effectually 
suspended his exercises with the Class at the beginning of 
the last summer; though for a long time after, and even 
shortly before his death, in the intervals when his sufferings 
relented, I used to notice his text-books by his side. It was 
evidently a sharper trial than he could trust himself to con- 
template steadily, for a long time after he was disabled, to 
think of abandoning his College course. But the fact that 
no word of impatience or irritation ever was known to es- 
cape him at that prospect, from the threatening beginning to 
the protracted end, was one of the finest instances of his 
self-control. I cannot help regarding a scrupulous muscular 
discipline, and a systematic attention to physical health, one 
of the incidental lessons of his early decline. 
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But there was more to be learned here than prudence, 
or even than all the virtues combined ; or I should not have 
ventured on this explicit obituary. Under the action of his 
severe malady, in his retirement in a silent chamber, in his 
long hours of honest, uninterrupted thinking, there grew up 
within him a new and far higher set of hopes ; — there opened 
upon him a revelation of infinitely brighter and holier real- 
ities than any earthly research could explore. Quite in har- 
mony with the usual calmness of his temperament, without 
any trace of irrational excitement, his spirit rose over all the 
anguish of his disorder, and gave an instance of the tranquil 
triumphs of faith, rarely surpassed, I am very sure, in the ma- 
turest piety. That disorder was attended with extraordinary 
distress. It is seldom, in all the varieties of decay, that men 
have to go to their graves through so many days of acute 
agony. No wonder he longed to die. But this was observ- 
able: whenever he spoke of that issue out of his afflictions, 
he never did it with the querulousness, or the desperation, or 
the mere comfort-seeking selfishness, of one who has lost 
his relish for this life without laying hold on another. He 
did not say, “ I am tired of living,” —“ Anything better than 
this distress,” “I should be glad to die and have done 
with it”:— not that. He did, at last, long to die; but not 
till he caught a clear apprehension of an immortal life, with 
all its spiritual conditions, beyond. And when he expressed 
that wish, it was rather to be in the society of heaven, than 
to be rid of the earth. Once, when he was reminded of the 
relief from suffering which penitence and trust are encour- 
aged, in the New Testament, to expect in the merciful com- 
pensations of the future, and especially of the promise, 
“ Neither shall there be any more pain,” his lips, then wasted 
and whitened by the almost unintermitted achings of nine 
weary months, half smiled, and feebly rejoined, “ No more 
pain,—no more pain:—how blessed that must be! I 
think I shall not have to wait much longer.” 

He did not dare to expect an immortality of joy on the 
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ground of any good deeds, or meritorious purposes, of his 
own. He rested that consoling hope, he said, on the gra- 
cious compassion of his Heavenly Father, and the Saviour’s 
assurance of forgiveness. He knew he did sincerely renounce 
and hate his sins; and so he confided in the great pledges of 
the Gospel ; —“ Whosoever believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live” ; “Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest”; “ We know 
that if we repent of our sins, he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sin, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness”; “ We have an advocate with the Father,” — “a Pro- 
pitiation,” —“ the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins 
of the world.” 

“When he was asked how, in the light of these convictions, 
his past course looked to him, he replied, with great emo- 
tion, that it was strangely wrong, — all too poor, too unwor- 
thy, too self-seeking, too irreligious. He had been thought- 
less, he said, and so, guilty ; for Christ had died in his behalf. 
This thoughtlessness was what seemed to weigh specially 
on his mind. He marvelled at his own former indifference 
to the most attractive and most glorious objects of human 
thought. He had not heeded the holy message from heaven. 
He had received the counsels and admonitions of good men, 
but had not treated them as realities. It seemed to him 
that this was where young men fail, and lose the best part 
of life, in disregarding spiritual facts, as if they were 
things with which they have no concern. So they fail to be 
Christians, and, failing of that, fail of the only thing really 
worth living for. 

In this connection he spoke of the Bible, asking to have 
it read to him aloud. He said he had read it a great deal, 
but too carelessly. He had read the words, but not the in- 
ner meaning that shone through and illuminated the words. 
He had not applied them to himself, to his own wants and 
transgressions. Now, under the fiery touch of pain, their 
living characters were brought out, and brought home to 
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him. It was another book,—the best of all books, —the 
only Book. His remark brought to mind the answer of 
Walter Scott, on his own death-bed, to Lockhart, who in- 
quired, when Scott asked him for the Book, “ What book?” 
— “ What book! there is but one Book now.” Our friend’s 
‘familiarity with that book was evident. Once, in one of the 
last interviews I had with him, when, thinking him too weak 
to bear much, I repeated only the beginning of that sublime 
passage, “ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death,” and paused there; he immediately took it up, in 
his faint whisper, and finished it, — “I will fear no evil; for 
thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” 

He said, that, if his fellow-students here could gather 
around his bed, he should have many things to say to them, 
though he would not venture to be their instructor. Only 
this he must say, — and I cannot convey to you the earnest- 
ness and solemnity with which — lying there alone on the 
margin of the unseen Land—he slowly pronounced the 
words: “ Not to live for the pleasures and honors that be- 
long wholly to this world, — that is the great thing, — that 
is the great thing.” 

As the end drew nearer, apparently feeling the sensation 
of cold, and instinctively knowing what it betokened, he 
lifted his emaciated hand before his face, and saw on it the 
plain marks that the vital current was beginning to ebb 
towards the heart. He called the family about him to an- 
nounce that his hour had come, and to give them his last 
farewell. Thoughtfully apprehending that, after all the prep- 
aration, they would be overcome with sorrow, he first said to 
each, “ Be calm, — be perfectly calm: I am dying; but do 
not be agitated,—do not mourn.” He was only going 
home before them. 

For the most part, this serenity was not broken, even by 
the brighter anticipations of his release. Only a few times 
his subdued emotions rose above their habitual mark, and 
bore him away into extraordinary intensity of expression. 
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In one of these moments, his spirit forgot its usual re- 
straints, and he breathed aloud, without fear, a prayer so 
simple and so fervent, and so considerate of, all the vast 
interests impending around him, as to move every one that 
listened, by its spiritual beauty and strength. Afterwards, 
as if fearing that he might be too confident in his reliance, 
he said he hoped he should not find himself mistaken ; that 
his faith would not forsake him. He remembered the as- 
surance, “ Without me ye can do nothing,” and was ready 
to add, “I can do all things through Christ, which strength- 
eneth me.” It must be the Son of God that should hold 
him up. When he could scarcely move a limb on his couch 
without such a pang as involuntarily to distort the features, 
he recited audibly a verse which he had heard sung some- 
times, and which evidently was full of real significance, in 
every syllable, to him : — 
“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 

And when he could articulately utter no more, he comforted 
those he loved by repeating, “The Saviour of my soul is 
precious to me.” 

So, at last, the film that no hand of affection could put 
back drew over his eyes, darkness settled down upon his 
senses, and his soul, full of light, ascended to its place. 


Now, there are a few truths, general and yet personal, 
which I think must arise into a clear ascendency in all our 
thoughts, as we take our leave of this Christian companion. 

First of all, the state in which you have seen him is a 
fact of human experience. As such alone, — if for nothing 
beside, — it challenges respectful consideration. There was 
nothing unnatural or unprecedented in it. It belonged to 
the common history of a not very extraordinary sort of char- 
acter. It was not necessarily connected with the prospect 
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of dying. It has been in many men all the active part of 
their lives, and made them juster, purer, wiser, better every 
way. And, gn the score of its reality, it arrests the attention 
of every intelligent, fair-minded student of the science of 
-human nature and human life. 

But, secondly, it was a state passed into, out of another, 
by regular steps, and through the voluntary choice of the 
mind. It was as distinct from the former condition he was 
living in, as the alteration of the, ruling principle could 
make it, — as different as the love of the Infinite Father and 
the passion for doing his will must be from any mixture of 
the finite and temporary objects of this world. He was a 
changed man. Anybody that looked at him in the two 
stages of his being could see that. In the very words of the 
text, he had got him “a new heart and a new spirit.” The 
. change was not superficial, but radical; not in the parts. of 
his nature, but at the centre of it. And yet, looking about 
in our society, I suppose we should all be ready to admit 
that a majority of us need that change now more than he 
needed it a year ago,— with his clear, serious, amiable, 
temperate, truthful heart, — all the virtues, apparently, with- 
out devotion, —a blameless morality unconsecrated by re- 
ligion. With all these he wanted, and he gained, visibly, 
“a new heart and a new spirit.” 

Then, thirdly, that condition of spiritual vitality and peace 
was manifestly not only a fact, and a new fact, but in his 
own esteem the most important, infinitely, of all facts. 
Who of us is ready to dissent from him? If to be on terms 
of conscious friendship with the Almighty Love of heaven 
and earth is a possibility for us, can it be anything less than 
the supreme possibility? If a firm hold on immortality is 
to be had, can anything else be brought into comparison 
with it? If Christ has lived and died for our redemption 
from sin, is there anything, in the circuit of knowledge, of 
which we can say that it is so important we should under- 
stand and realize it? There is not a spot on earth, nor a 
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stage of culture, nor a moment of existence, — since all of 
these look straight on into eternity, — where the sense of all 
these things is not of just the same unequalled consequence 
as the position where they first opened on the mind of our 
friend who is dead. 

But, further, that position also is one where each of us is 
very sure, some time, to be. There can be no calculation 
of chances about that. All our conjectures and postpone- 
ments, our impatient dismissals of the subject as gloomy, 
and our proud steeling of our hearts against the right and 
true impression of it, will settle down, at last, into the pal- 
pable certainty that the time has come to die. Whatever 
other interests, illusions of the senses, come in to dissipate 
the force of this circumstance now, these will fade off when 
the body is taken into the strong hands of the last sickness. 
They will scatter, of themselves, awed by the approach of 
one greater than they. Society cannot be had. Amuse- 
ment cannot be had. Eating and drinking cannot be had. 
A fascinating book or a close study cannot be had. The 
case has got to be met, on its own merits, face to face, just 
as it is. Has reason, or manliness, or wisdom, or human 
gratitude, much to say in favor of evading it now? 

There was one circumstance, in this instance, not likely 
to be repeated with many of us,— the slowness of the de- 
cline, and so the length of the warning. Look at the two 
previous deaths in the College,—Zin one, only a day be- 
tween the attack and the end; in the other, less than a 
night. Very few of us will have forty or thirty weeks set 
apart from other cares to prepare for dying. If we do not 
prepare while we are busy about our common duties, and in 
health, there is small chance that we shall be ready. In- 
deed, “to prepare for dying” is not the best phrase. The 
business of a Christian is to prepare to live with God, and 
with the good ; and then dying will not be a matter to be 
much considered in any way, — will not be dying. “Cast 
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away your transgressions, and make you a new heart and 
a new spirit ; for why will ye die?” 

If we turn to the house from which the dead is taken out, 
the effects of the right character there only offer the more 
convincing testimony. No consolation for survivors like a 
visible and- honest anticipation of an infinite welfare here- 
after! That subdues all doubtings, and goes far to make 
any separation endurable. Disguise the matter as we will 
by our diffident and awkward speech about it, there is an 
inimitable confidence and comfort inspired by a Christian 
death. It passes all other kinds of impression. It was so 
here. This faith that our friend had gained lifted him up. 
It changed his whole aspect. It transfigured him. He had 
gained a new heart and a new spirit: how could he really 
die? “ He that liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 

So we are ready to turn from this scene of a righteous 
departure, where mortality is swallowed up of life, and 
death of victory, with submission, if not with thanksgiving. 
Ought we not to turn from it with personal vows of repent- 
ance and renewal ? 

Friends, the hand of death is the hand of God. There 
are not two sovereigns over our life; nor any agent of 
destruction, that is not used and commissioned by Him 
who is at once our Father and our Judge. 

To you, the classmates of the deceased, it will hardly 
seem doubtful that this bereavement is sent by that Provi- 
dence, and seeks a particular result. That goodness which 
appointed his malady, and ordered its irresistible course, and 
changed his countenance, and covered him with the ground, 
does nothing without cause. It may be that his earthly 
part has died for your sakes, — died that you might live. It 
would be only an example of that sublime and affecting law 
which requires that companies, fraternities, — the whole 
brotherhood like the individual,— should be made perfect 
through suffering. Let not the precious sacrifice be in vain. 
Just as you came together to run, in friendly understand- 
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ings, perhaps with abated competitions, this last heat of 
your race, you found yourselves coming close under the 
shadow of the greatest mystery. The visitations of that 
mystery among you have been peculiar. It has come down, 
and uttered its voice, a voice out of heaven, calling you to 
put on your badges of mourning, and to meditate your own 
frailty and futurity, twice since you were a class: once just 
at the beginning, — now so near the close. Your first term 
and your last have thus been hallowed by the solemnity of a 
final parting. Now the youngest of all the brethren in your 
band is taken. As if to breathe a higher and holier influ- 
ence into your last days here, to give a deeper principle 
to your friendships, to render the hurrying weeks more 
sacred, to make your hearts purer and manlier, your class- 
elections more free from everything passionate or ungen- 
erous, your leave-takings more tender and true, to dignify 
the impression you shall inevitably leave after you to the 
institution, when you go, — this sober message, of Him who 
doeth all things well, met you at the threshold. It was the 
finger of God reaching out, and breaking into your circle, 
mercifully. Let not that gentle soul pass out from among 
you without subduing hateful appetites, cleansing the de- 
sires of the flesh and the mind, and blessing you by turning 
every one of you from his iniquities. ‘Though your class- 
mate will not stand with you at the festivities and farewells 
of your graduation, he will stand among you in the presence, 
the examinations, and the judgment of his God and yours. 
Will it be weakness, or will it be wisdom, for you to antici- 
pate that hour? — now, while the day lasts, — now, before 
you separate for your several ways in the world,— now, 
before the night cometh, in which no man can work ? 

In our common and well-understood way of speaking, 
your brother is dead. For what seems sad in the breaking 
up of plans so honorable and hopes so engaging as those he 
was obliged to lay down, — for himself, for his friends, you 
sorrow. But do not you, his classmates, nor any of you, his 
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fellow-students, let this be a mere transitory, nor a mere 
ceremonial, nor a mere sentimental mourning. That would 
be almost as unworthy of your manhood as of his faith. 
Respect your own nature, by turning the funereal reality of 
his departure into the greater and glorious reality of a new 
life in yourselves. Make his dying the occasion of that 
second birth,—that comprehensive choice, — that changed 
direction, and deepened purpose, and penitential prayer, — 
and it will be the beginning of a spiritual maturity, an im- 
mortal progress, a blessedness never to be taken away. 
“ Make you a new heart, and a new spirit, for why will ye 
die?” 

But let not our last thought be of decay. There is an- 
other truth of him we have called dead. Thy brother shall 
rise again. “ Whosoever believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live.” And he believed. He did get a 
new heart and a new spirit; and he is not dead, and shall 
never die. , 


The sun is going down, — the daily signal of our fading 
strength, and of the coming shadows. But the shade flies 
round the earth; the morning cometh, — as swift and as 
sure as the night. After death, God’s judgment! 


‘His word blots out the sun 
In its meridian blaze, 
And cuts from smiling, vigorous youth 
The remnant of its days. 


“ Give glory to the Lord 
Who rules the rolling sphere ; 
Submissive at his footstool bow, 
And seek salvation there. 


“ Then shall new lustre break 
Through horror’s darkest gloom, 
And lead you to unchanging light, 
In a celestial home.” 
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Tue work before us is one of those which seem destined 
to a more permanent success than any book of travels that 
has appeared of late years. The information it contains, 
the simple but graphic style in which it is written, the in- 
terest of the scenes in which the narrator was himself the 
chief actor, have caused it to be read with equal pleasure by 
the scientific man and by the mere lover of romantic adven- 
ture. It is not our purpose now to speak of the new sources 
of knowledge opened to us by Dr. Kane’s discoveries, — 
they have been already pointed out by abler pens, — but 
to say a few words on the moral lessons which his book so 
modestly, and as it were unconsciously, conveys. 

“ All great thoughts,” says a French philosopher, “ come 
from the heart,” and the truth of this maxim is fully exem- 
plified in the history of Dr. Kane’s expedition. The gener- 
ous desire of finding some traces of Sir John Franklin or his 
companions prompted him to an enterprise as heroic as any 
of which we possess the record, and carried him through 
dangers and difficulties without number, after he had reached 
the place of his destination. 

It is a trite remark, that adversity is the school of character, 
that it brings out energies before dormant, and strengthens 
all that is best in noble natures. It is easy, while basking 
in the sunshine of youth, health, and prosperity, to display 
generous qualities ; but it is when hardships, sickness, and 
suffering come upon us, that we and others learn what we 
really are. The tendency of a long course of anxiety of 
mind and fatigue of body is to excite a querulous and irri- 
table, and often a selfish spirit, when, under more favorable 
circumstances, perhaps no trace of these would have been 
discovered. How beautiful then is it to see an example of 
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the most perfect disinterestedness and firmness amidst trials 
and privations of the most harassing nature! Such an ex- 
ample we have in the volumes before us. Who can fail to 
be touched by the assiduous and even tender care bestowed 
by Dr. Kane on his companions, while he himself was a 
prey to all the sufferings caused by the want of all the com- 
forts of civilized life? Who can fail to admire the cheerful 
tone in which he writes and speaks, feeling, as one must, 
that it is not the effect of constitutional elasticity of spirits, 
but the settled conviction that dejection or repining would 
be fatal to the health and lives of his party, and that cheer- 
fulness alone could support them through the long and 
dreary night of an Arctic winter? And when some of his 
men, weary of their ice-bound prison, separating their for- 
tunes from those of their commander, sought in vain else- 
where some relief to their desperate position, with what 
almost brotherly love were they welcomed on their return to 
the brig, — and, when the heroic struggle could no longer be 
protracted, how wise the arrangements for their perilous 
journey, and with what energy were they carried out! 

While reading the account of Dr. Kane’s retreat from the 
icy harbor where he was forced to leave his vessel, we have 
involuntarily been reminded of that great retreat across fields 
of ice and snow, where the horrors of war were added to 
those of a Northern winter. No one can have read the his- 
tory of the campaign of Russia, by Ségur, himself an eye- 
witness of the scenes he describes, without a thrill of admi- 
ration for the heroism displayed by the soldiers of Napoleon, 
their contempt of danger, the gayety with which they en- 
countered cold and hunger, and their disinterested devotion 
to their chief. All these traits we also find in the little band 
of Arctic adventurers ; but, in one respect, how much these 
men differ! The feeling of religious faith and confidence 
which seems never to have deserted Dr. Kane and his party 
was almost unknown to the French soldier. The philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, and the great revolution, which 
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shook the political and social system of France to its very 
basis, had deprived the Catholic Church of its votaries with- 
out adding to the numbers of those who professed the Prot- 
estant faith. It was in vain that Chateaubriand, in his 
eloquent work on the Genius of Christianity, had sought 
to show the beauty and efficacy of religious faith; it was 
known chiefly by those who least needed its lessons, — the 
monarchical and Catholic party. The majority of the nation 
remained sceptical in matters of religion, and the soldiers of 
Napoleon shared the general indifference. Indeed, we be- 
lieve it is not too much to assert that the French, as a race, 
are destitute of the religious and poetic element which forms 
so strong a component of the Anglo-Saxon character, and 
to which we owe one of the finest pages in this book. We 
cannot forbear quoting it: — 

“The intense beauty of the Arctic firmament can hardly 
be imagined. It looked close above our heads, with its 
stars magnified in glory, and the very planets twinkling so 
much as to baffle the observations of our astronomer. I am 
afraid to speak of some of these night-scenes. I have trod- 
den the deck and the floes, when the life of earth seemed 
suspended ; its movements, its sounds, its colorings, its com- 
panionships; and as I looked on the radiant hemisphere, 
circling above me as if rendering worship to the unseen 
Centre of Light, I have ejaculated in humility of spirit: 
‘Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him?’ And 
then I have thought of the kindly world we had left, with 
its revolving sunshine and shadow, and the other stars that 
gladden it in their changes, and the hearts that warmed to 
us there, till I lost myself in memories of those who are 
not ;— and they bore me back to the stars again.” 

This passage needs no comment. He must be soulless 
indeed who can read it without deep emotion, or can close 
the book which contains it without feeling that humanity is 
honored by the unselfish devotion to a noble cause which 
is portrayed in its pages. 

AW. L. 
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A Creep. — It happened to the writer lately to come into posses- 
sion of the following written confession of an individual’s faith. It 
was not designed for publication, but some circumstances connected 
with it make it a document of peculiar interest. It proceeded from 
a minister of the Gospel, of large and long experience, of course ac- 
customed through life to the expression of theological ideas, and not 
likely to allow himself in a hasty or ill-considered statement. But 
we apprehend what will be most apt to make it appear a curiosity is 
the fact that its author is reckoned a member of the Unitarian de- 
nomination, and was exscinded some years ago from fellowship with 
Orthodox ministers and churches, solely on account of his definitions 
of doctrine. Three reflections, of considerable importance in their 
present bearings, occur in the reading: — 1. The infatuation of the 
dogmatism and intolerance which made so wide a breach between 
sincere Christian believers in New England, thirty or forty years 
ago, in the name of Orthodoxy; ”. The great advance that has been 
made very lately by some men of Unitarian antecedents, in the free- 
dom and strength of their evangelical expression, and, it is natural to 
infer, of their thought al 0; 3. The deep distinction, made more ap- 
parent every day, between two sorts of theology still loosely included 
under the Unitarian name. 

It is always interesting to read a new creed, from any intelligent 
and sincere mind. Most men have made attempts to set in order 
their religious belief, if they hold their belief with any earnestness. 
And the difficulties commonly experienced in such an undertaking 
give to the attempts of another a certain fascination. If Christians 
were to construct their symbols with more individuality and simpli- 
city of conviction, instead of shaping them by traditional demands, 
they would doubtless prove instructive lessons of faith, by revealing 
the proportions and relative degrees of importance in which Chris- 
tian doctrines are embraced. It will be seen that the following arti- 
cles are confined to the divine or supernatural side of theology, with- 
out touching the nature and duties of man : — 

I. “I believe in one God, our Father and our Friend, in heaven 
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and in earth, in this and in all worlds, underived, independent, 
omnipotent, omnipresent, holy in all His ways and in all His works, 
— the Holy One, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; whose Providence 
is over all the works of His hands, good and evil; who will cause 
the wrath of man and the rage of devils so to praise Him as to sub- 
serve the purposes of His righteous Government ; and will so reward 
the penitent and humble as that every mouth may be stopped. 

II. “I believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, Immanuel, God 
with us (Matt. i. xxiii.) ; Son of Abraham (Matt. i.}; Son of David 
(Matt. i. 1); Son of Mary (Matt. i. 25). I believe in the essential 
glory of Christ: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will towards men’; ‘the brightness of the Father’s glory and 
the express image of His person.’ ‘ All power is given unto me in 
heaven and on earth.’ 

“T believe in the Divine mission of Jesus the Son: that He is the 
plenipotentiary and vicegerent of God on earth: testifying the truth 
to us on all important subjects, as to Atonement, Reconciliation, and 
Redemption brought about by His example, by His holy life, by His 
sacrificial death, by the fellowship of His sufferings, by the power of 
His resurrection, agreeably to His own prediction, His triumphant 
ascension and prevalent intercessions. I believe that He will be our 
final and impartial Judge, and that for all who receive Him in faith 
there is the blessed hope of a life everlasting. 

III. “I believe in God, the Holy Ghost, the one only Living and 
True God, the Comforter, Renewer, and Sanctifier of the souls of 
believers. 

IV. “I believe that God governs the world by agencies and in- 
strumentalities both good and bad, of all orders and degrees, personal 
and impersonal, relative and social, ideal and substantial, metaphor- 
ical and material, — including the Mediator of the New Covenant, 
Michael and his angels, holy spirits innumerable, the hundred and 
forty-four thousand sealed from the twelve tribes of Israel, the elders 
and the living creatures clothed in white robes, with palms in their 
hands, having the seals of the Living God, — the spirits of those who 
have dwelt with us here in the body, and who hdve so accomplished 
the period of the probation here assigned them as to be ministering 
spirits around the throne of God on high, whose business it may be 
to minister to those who are heirs of salvation, — the Guardian An- 
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gels of those destined to a blessed immortality, to welcome them 
home to a glory that awaits them beyond the grave. 

“ These on the one hand. On the other, — 

V. “I believe in the existence of the Devil and his angels, ‘ that 
old serpent,’ known since the Fall as the Man of Sin, Antichrist, 
and the Babylon of the Bible ; and as the Beelzebub, in Pandemo- 
nium, of Milton, with his ‘ dominations, thrones, princedoms, virtues, 
and powers,’ — the infidelity of Rome heathen and Rome Christian, 
the Delusion of the False Prophet in the horrors of Popery, down to 
the tribunals, and ecclesiastical councils, and Protestant usurpation 
and tyranny of our own day. Amen.” 


SecTar1AN DesPERATION.— When a denominational organ yn- 
dertakes to propagate its theological notions by imputing garroting, 
poisoning, and murder in general, to the religious faith of its oppo- 
nents, it may be concluded that the weapons of an honorable warfare 
are spent, and the game is well-nigh up. Conversions made, or 
adherents kept, by such insinuations, would form a precious Church. 
Tdeas are out of the question; Scripture may stand back ; the soul’s 
intuitions are at a discount ; history is superseded. Or rather, these 
have been tried, and don’t succeed ; been appealed to, and give the 
wrong testimony. “Men and brethren, these creeds of our neighbors 
are bloody; they are in a large majority, to be sure; they form the 
great body of the Church; but they are only assassins and Thugs in 
disguise ; they profess to seek the world’s salvation, but it is really 
the cutting of the world’s throat they are after; their advocates 
: preach faith, prayer, sanctification, in the pulpit, but they carry pistols 
in their pockets and dirks under their sleeves ; beware of them ; they 
read the Bible, but out of the corners of their eyes they are all the 
time looking after your jugular vein; they contribute to missions for 
the heathen, but their throttling fingers are feeling for your trachea; 
they talk about regeneration, but they mean strangulation and stab- 
bing ; they open their churches, and spread the sacraments, and ad- 
vocate revivals, — the atrocious, hypocritical cutthroats; they deal in 
arsenic, strychninefand small ropes and bowie-knives, — these evan- 
gelical butchers and smotherers. Religious excitement is a danger- 
ous thing. When men are once roused to feel deeply penitent for 
their sins, and grateful for the love of God, the chances are they will 
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work their fanaticism off by mortiferous midnight outrages on their 
families or neighbors. Come, gentlemen, we offer you a perfectly 
safe, rational, moderate religion, prudent and considerate enough to 
be perfectly clear of carnage, killing nobody. Please to hire a pew.” 
Has the dignity of high and generous controversy come down to this? 
Are sectarian champions to search the criminal docket and the social 
sewerage to fix the belief of the nineteenth century, — instead of the 
Bible, and the Spirit, and the experience and aspirations of the 
human soul? If so, then let at least a careful recollection of the 
most signal murders of this community within the last few years 
create some caution in taking up instruments of attack (borrowing a 
figure from the subject) which turn their edges both ways. 


* Unirarian Society rn Wasurneron, D. C.— We have received 
a “Report” from this body, presenting in dignified terms a statement 
and history of differences between the members and the recently dis- 
missed minister, Rev. M. D. Conway. The amount of the matter 
appears to be this: — Mr. Conway preached antislavery sermons. 
His people did not like them, and told him so. He replied that he 
must preach what he believed to be God’s truth, and kept on. Ques- 
tions of a technical character arose, but the upshot was that a major- 
ity voted not to hear him, and he left. But meantime he had col- 
lected, at the North, several hundred dollars for the society’s need, 
with the understanding that his antislavery doctrine was still to be 
delivered in the pulpit. Both parties, of course, were disappointed, 
irritated, and annoyed. One had to make a sacrifice of pride and 
the other of trouble, — both offerings laid on the altar of slavery, 
where so much has gone before, and so much has yet to go. The 
money is deposited with a trustee for safe keeping. Several moral 
reflections occur, one of which is the inconvenience of settling a min- 
ister without stipulating that he shall lay aside his independence of 
mind when he puts on his gown; another, the inexpediency of col- 
lecting charitable funds before one is sure of a chance to use them. 


Arctic Adventure by Sea and Land, from th® Earliest Date to the 
Last Expeditions in Search of Sir John Franklin... By Errs Sar- 
GENT. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — Nothing could be more 
timely than this successful endeavor to meet and satisfy the height- 
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ened curiosity of the times as to what has actually been done by the 
brave explorers of the North. The narratives of Mr. Sargent, de- 
scribing the successive assaults of enterprise and courage upon those 
fortresses of eternal ice, the sieges of science against those Titanic 
castles of solitary frost, have the united attractions of actual events 
and of romantic creations of fancy. They blend together what com- 
mon experience would pronounce impossible, the wildest dreams of 
imagination, with the charm of exciting campaigns and hard-fought 
battles, not excluding the more sacred interest of patient and pious 
sufferings borne for the benefit of humanity. We can hardly con- 
ceive a book more likely to be generally sought and read at this 
moment. What was a few months ago only a theme for intellectual 
animation or vague wonder, has more recently, in the simple and 
affecting journal of Dr. Kane, been brought close home to the 


_ world’s deepest moral sympathies, and invested with the glory of 


the highest self-sacrifice. A yet tenderer solemnity has been made 
to invest the subject, throughout this land and all civilized lands, by 
the passing away of that erect and reverential spirit from the earth 
which he had actually made worthier to our veneration, as well as 
larger to our knowledge, through his virtues, his endurance, and his 
faith. Mr. Sargent, collecting most of what lies within the range 
of investigation connected with past achievements in the Arctic re- 
gions, has provided the means of answering the questions very likely 
to occur to a reader of Dr. Kane’s volumes. To all he has spread 
out a continuous picture of Arctic Explorations, from the time of the 
Cabots and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, through those of Baffin, Behring, 
Parry, Scoresby, Ross, and Kennedy, to those of Belcher and Hart- 
stein. The map here presented-alone would be of inestimable value 
to the student of the works already mentioned. The pages are illus- 
trated with frequent and graphic engravings. The vignette appro- 
priately exhibits the manly, graceful figure, and the forward-looking, 
prophetic face of the young adventurer for whom so many hopes 
and affections mourn. 


An Analytical Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. By Joun 
Eapte, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. The design of 
this new work, of great research and pains, is not, as with the com- 
mon concordance, to aid in finding any passage of Scripture by some 
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leading-word, but to present rather a concordance of subjects. All 
passages of Scripture relating to the same subject are first brought 
together under one general head, and are then distributed under 
many subordinate heads. The plan also differs from that of a top- 
ical text-book, not being confined to themes of doctrinal theolog 
but containing all the passages in the whole Bible. In fact, it is the 
Bible in a new arrangement, the contents being grouped according 
to subjects, irrespective of authorship, chronology, or the original 
position. A synopsis is also included, stating in the author’s lan- 
guage what he regards as the substance of the several sections, in 
an abbreviated form. Preceding this is an alphabetical index of 
nearly two thousand leading words, referring to the pages of the 
volume. A classification proceeding on such principles must be 
attended with great and serious difficulties. The intelligent reader 
may often be expected to differ from the author, with respect to the. 
proper position or sense of the passage. Questions of interpreta- 
tion and doctrine will necessarily be more or less involved. But 
the general value of such an undertaking to the Biblical student is 
obvious. It may greatly facilitate the investigation of Scriptural 
truth, and especially of matters of antiquity, biography, and Oriental 
custom. It is easy to see that the author’s severe task has been 
executed with conscientious fidelity. His volume is a decided im- 
provement on Talbot’s, which forms the basis of it, and is worthy of 
a place in every library by the side of Cruden’s. 


WE have received, through Ide & Dutton, four books, from the 
press of Nelson & Sons, Paternoster Row, London, very attractive 
in their outward execution, and filled with devout sentiments and 
practical instructions for different stages of the Christian experience, 
“ doctrinal without losing hold of earth, and practical without losing 
hold of heaven.” They are as follows: — 

“ Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth,’ — consisting of a series 
of Illustrations, in language, of the Book of Proverbs. By Rev. 
Wittiam Arnot. Many of the principal passages in that part of 
the Bible are taken up, enlarged upon with copious and familiar 
discussion, and applied to the common relations of life. The inter- 
pretations are not all of equal value, nor should we be able to indorse 
every sentiment, on the score of doctrine or taste. But the tone is 
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devout; the lessons are generally edifying; and with a large class 
the work is calculated to be very popular. 

Home: a Book for the Family. By the Rev. W. K. Tweeptr, 
an author favorably known in this country by preceding compositions. 
He considers the Christian Home in its constitution, relations, re- 
sponsibilities, duties, pleasures ; he treats of the parlor, the chamber, 
the nursery, and the kitchen; of father, mother, sons, daughters, 
servants, masters, companions, and the stranger within the gates ; of 
infancy, maturity, and age; of example, aims, authority, education, 
religion, books, amusements, trials, amgl economy, at home ; of the 
homes of the single, the wedded, the widow, the unhappy, the rich, 
and the poor; of the Sabbath at home, and the home in heaven. 
Here, again, we should be obliged to take exception to some inciden- 
tal opinions and criticisms; as, for instance, that the Waverley Novels 
teach the reader to laugh at religion. We suppose that Walter Scott, 
though a man of the world, and often describing irreligious scenes, 
would no more treat sacred things with conscious levity than Dr. Twee- 
die. But the general tone of the several chapters is excellent; the 
style is dignified ; the examples cited are pertinent and various ; and 
the moral rebukes are pungent. Could it be the effect of this or any 
other publication to induce our people to stay at home, to any reason- 
able extent, it would be an unspeakable blessing. The world has 
much more to fear from the indiscriminate passion for going abroad, 
and deserting the family for public entertainments, than from social- 
ist parallelograms, circles, Mormonisms, or any disorganizing theories 
whatever. 

The Christian Year-Book: a Golden Treasury for the Young, — is 
to be welcomed as giving variety to the current manuals of private 
contemplation, and devotion. Every pastor knows, perhaps, how 
frequently inquiries are made for such companions of the closet. 
Let this one be remembered. One page is given to every day in 
the year, with a text of Scripture, some serious reflections, and a few 
lines of verse. Of the latter some selections are admirable ; in oth- 
ers the piety is more praiseworthy than the poetry. 

The Evening Hymn.— This is intended for the same use as the 
last. It is especially designed for private devotions, and is so small 
that it may be conveniently carried in a pocket. Both the prayers 
and hymns are spiritual and beautiful. 
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The Young Pilgrim. — Here the author, “ A. L. O. E.” attempts 
an allegory, or rather a simple story, somewhat after the plan of the 
«“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and with the avowed purpose to bring that 
wonderful piece of invention within the range of childish apprehen- 
sion. It is a bold undertaking, and in our judgment not at all re- 
quired. Children are quick-witted for the meaning of all these works 
of imagination, — as the Saviour, and all after him who have spoken 
great spiritual truths in parables, knew so well. They are keen in- 
terpreters of Bunyan’s genius especially, and, according to our expe- 
rience, only need a little lift from some older head here and there to 
help them over some hard passage of which their young and happy 
life has not yet furnished the corresponding reality, — as across the 
Slough of Despond, or through Giant Despair’s Castle. Besides, it is 
not well to have everything so very simple. The faculties gain vigor 
by being stretched, and the spiritual idea that is planted by some 
effort strikes a deeper root for it. Sublime works of art ought not 
to be trifled with. We should almost as soon tolerate Homer’s Iliad 
“simplified,” or Paradise Lost, rewritten in a juvenile version, or 
Gray’s Elegy “adapted to the comprehension of the young mind,” 
as any such process of reduction applied to the work of the unrivalled 
and immortal Dreamer of Bedford Jail. Nevertheless, there is a 
good deal of ingenuity in this narrative of “The Young Pilgrim” ; 
and, regarded as a separate fiction, it will edify, with some excep- 
tions, as it will be very sure to interest, the youthful reader. 


Gray’s Manual of Botany, and First Lessons in Botany and Vege- 
table Physiology. — Both these treatises, so complete in their respective 
places as to leave nothing to be desired till time shall offer new materials, 
are issued by Ivison & Phinney of New York, and are the work, as 
is well known, of Asa Gray, Fisher Professor of Natural History in 
Harvard University, regarded by competent scientific judges as stand- 
ing at the head of his department of investigation in this country. 
Indeed, it is at the request of many of these, that this text-book and 
compendium have been so laboriously and faithfully prepared ; and 
their consenting testimony proves that the confidence was wisely 
bestowed. The “ Lessons” are designed for use in schools, and are 
incomparably superior to most elementary books of Botany. The 


volume contains hundreds of illustrative engravings, and a glossary 
& 
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of botanical terms. The “Manual” presents the Flora of the North- 
ern United States, as far south as the southern line of Kentucky and 
Virginia, where the vegetation begins to be characterized by a dis- 
tinctively warm climate. Its thorough classification, compactness of 
statement, and ample erudition, are hardly more remarkable than the 
clearness and simplicity of its descriptions of species. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


“ Spiritual Dislodgment,—a Sermon of Reunion.” Dr. Bushnell’s 
pulpit address to his people, in Hartford, after two years of absence 
and peril,— both humble and honest, as all Christian preaching 
should be, — presenting an ingenious treatment of an unusual text, 
Jer, xlviii. 11.—“ T’he Order of the Living Temple,” —a series of 
Letters on the plan and spirit of the Tabernacle Church in St. Louis, 
—by James Inglis; an earnest anti-sectarian plea, whose pungent 
and catholic remonstrances might well be taken to heart by some 
whose long professions of liberality have insensibly come to cover a 
very bitter sort of bigotry. — A Sermon at the Closing of the Sunday 
School Room in Court Street, Portsmouth, N. H., by Rev. Dr. Pea- 
body, —of much local and historical value. — Rev. C. A. Bartol’s 
Discourse at the West Church, “A Voice of Twenty Years,” — 
full of the tender affections and the choice words of a faithful and 
thoughtful minister to a well-ordered and affectionate parish. — 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Minister at Large in Lowell, showing 
how assiduously Mr. Wood continues to do his Master’s work. — 
Transactions of the Middlesex Agricultural Society for 1856, includ- 
ing Rev. Mr. Pope’s spirited and successful Address. — A Discourse 
after the Death of Dr. W. H. Chamberlin, of Manchester, N. H., by 
Rev. W. L. Gage, — commendable, as for its positive qualities, so 
for its wise omission of all irrelevant and fulsome matter. 
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